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INTRODUCING THE NEW 1966 JAZZ BASS’ in SEA FOAM GREEN 


BUILT TO ORIGINAL SPECS. ALL OF THEM. 
INCLUDING A 1966 "U"-SHAPED MAPLE NECK WITH BOUND ROUND-LAM ROSEWOOD FINGERBOARD, 
WHITE PEARLOID DOT POSITION INLAYS AND PURE VINTAGE 66 JAZZ BASS® PICKUPS. 


©2022 FENDER MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS CORPORATION, ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. 


Official WLTP Fuel Consumption for the F-TYPE 23MY range in mpg (l/100km): 25.7-29.7 (11.0-9.5). WLTP CO, 
EU legislation. For comparison purposes only. Real world figures may differ. CO, and fuel economy figures may 
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Emissions 249 - 215 g/km. The figures provided are as a result of official manufacturer’s tests in accordance with 
vary according to factors such as driving styles, environmental conditions, load and accessories. 
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Cillian Murphy with his 
Extreme 3.0 Backpack. 
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Inspired by its spa town heritage and enjoyed around the world, Slingsby premium gin 
is crafted with pure spring water and real fruits to create the finest, award-winning 
British gin. With initial floral hints of violet, followed by notes of rich blackberry 
jam, Slingsby’s Blackberry Gin is a bright, fruity and refreshing spirit. 


Bottling the beautiful and restorative nature of Harrogate 
for you to experience with every sip. 
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SLINGSBY BRAMBLE 
50ml Slingsby Blackberry Gin 
25ml freshly squeezed lemon juice 


12.5ml sugar syrup 
12.5m] Creme de Mure 


Add the Blackberry Gin, lemon juice and sugar syrup 
to a cocktail shaker and shake with ice until chilled. 
Strain into an old fashion rocks glass filled with crushed 
ice. Drizzle the Creme de Mure over the ice and garnish 
with a lemon wheel and fresh blackberries. 
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Sam Smith 
Ten years into a stellar pop 
career, Smith is reinventing 


their music and perfecting 
the art of self-love 


64 


DYLAN : 


Backstage with the 

pop-rocker who's 

struck a chord with \ 
teenage girls 


418 | 


Raye 


After breaking free 
of her record deal, 
she’s now enjoying 
sweet success with é =e 
her debut album and a 
oJ 


number-one single 


“Seeing that 
crowd was the 
reassurance | 
needed. It was 
insane, the 
happiness I felt on 
that stage” 
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Economic abuse occurs in 95% of domestic abuse 
situations. All of our branches are Safe Spaces, 
please talk to us If you need help. 


Search HSBC UK Financial Independence. 


SPACES 


WK SAYS NG MORE 


2. oe HSBC UK Opening up a world of opportunity 


source: Surviving Economic Abuse found that “95% of domestic abuse victims experience at least one form of economic abuse’. 


Editor’s Letter 


Music is the language of change 


“BE YOURSELF, BUT not too much of yourself.” “Be you, but just an 
agreeable, normative version of how we’d like to see you.” This is very 
much the subtext that underpins many LGBTQ+ people’s lives. Being 
queer is something that is acceptable at drag bingo in the local pub, but 
unacceptable when it veers too far away from mainstream society’s 
palatable expectation of a colourful OTT wig with glittery heels, and 
what it means when anybody steps out of the binary that we are all — 
heterosexual or otherwise — conditioned to conform to. 

From David Bowie to Freddie Mercury, Grace Jones to Janelle Monae, music has forever been 
the language where those binaries are unpicked and social expectations are challenged. When 
Sam Smith scored a global number-one hit with ‘Unholy’ last year, it was not only the first time 
an openly non-binary artist landed a Billboard number one, but the song featuring Kim Petras 
also marked the first time a trans woman had landed the top spot on the US and UK charts. 

It is also empowering to look beyond an Anglo-centric view of the world and embrace 
fully the success of a song like ‘Unholy’, which went on to storm the charts in countries like 
Bulgaria, Malaysia, Romania, Slovakia and 
Singapore, and many other places in which 
social or legal discrimination against LGBTQ+ 


“When Sam Smith scored 


a global number-one hit sesple is prevalent, 

with ‘Unholy’ last year, When Sam first rose to fame as a featured 
it was the first time artist on a Disclosure track over a decade ago, 
an openly non-binary nobody could have predicted they would go 
artist landed a Billboard on to sell over 20 million records and win 


numerous accolades, from Brit Awards to an 
Academy Award via several Grammys. And 
few of us — likely, Sam included — would have 
guessed the power their voice and presence would bring to living proudly and openly queer. 

“We all have to live boldly, no matter what that is, and life is too short to not,” Sam Smith 
says in their video interview to accompany this issue’s cover story (see Rolling Stone UK social 
channels for full interview). “When I go to New York I walk down the street, and the people, 
the clothes, what they wear and how they behave, they’re just larger than life. Growing up in 
London, I felt a little bit looked-at at times when I dressed like that,” they continued — sadly 
ironic when one considers how London was the birthplace of punk and so many other counter- 
cultural movements. 

However, with success, came the courage for Sam to live both authentically and 
unapologetically true to themself. “As I got older, going to New York, I called it ‘drama, drama, 
drama’, but all that just means being honest, and open and true,” they reflect. 

In a world that catapults back and forth between progressive thinking and regressive political 
mindsets, it’s gratifyingly refreshing to know that in music we can turn down the negative 
white noise and turn the volume up full blast to hear words of honest self-expression being 
sung back at us. 


number one” 
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Contributors 


Tom 
Oxley 
PHOTOGRAPHER 
There is no 
definitive 

‘set way’ to 
work with a 
music artist. 
The beauty of 
this industry 

is that every 
performer is 
unique and, as 
such, a tailored 
approach is 
needed when 
working with them. Normally, I would research 
the artist in as much detail as possible before 
even picking up my camera; however, having 
worked with DYLAN previously, I already had 

a solid understanding of what to expect. She 
understands photography, is willing to work with 
the photographer, has an infectious energy and, 
crucially, she also has a playfully mischievous 
element to her persona. This wonderful mix 
means that working with her is a delight and 
you're almost guaranteed to come away with 
hundreds of incredible images. 

Along with the rollercoaster of feelings of 
anticipation, seriousness, tomfoolery, nerves 
and laughter, there is also a palpable excitement 
backstage, an intense power of spirit that 
just can’t be replicated anywhere else. So, 
irrespective of how long you’ve been capturing 
images, there are very few greater pleasures than 
being allowed into the artist’s personal space, 
and spending time simply photographing them 
on a one-to-one basis. 

I relish the moments that feel calmer and 
slower, because sometimes the frame captures 
something visually arresting in terms of 
atmosphere and intensity that you weren’t 
prepared for. It’s a thrill that hasn’t left me after 
more than 20 years of shooting. 


iJ 
Molly Lipson 
PHOTOGRAPHER, WRITER AND 
SOCIAL JUSTICE ORGANISER 
Iam, first and foremost, a social justice organiser. 
I work to build a world that, unlike this one, is not 
built on hierarchies, profit and harm. Instead, | 
believe in a world built on community, care, mutual 
aid and equality. As a writer, this drives the stories 
I want to tell. I’m fascinated and inspired by people 
doing unique or mundane things to share this vision 
in some way, no matter how big or small. 

I came to climate action from this perspective, 
understanding it as an inevitable result of a world 
built on racial capitalism. At the time, I believed 
that Extinction Rebellion shared this understanding, 
although I’ve since had cause to doubt this. I 
met actor Alex Lawther at one of their actions in 
2019. He was going through the same feelings of 
helplessness and despair about the climate crisis 
that I had experienced a few years earlier. We had 
many conversations about the discombobulating 
disconnect between the reality we knew to be true 
while everything around us carried on as if it wasn’t 
happening. These conversations went on for a few 
years, and continue to this day, and our shared 
realisation of this birthed a precious friendship. 


Alex Lawther 
and Molly 
Lipson 
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Daisy Jones 

WRITER 

As a freelance writer, editor and author, I cover 
topics from queerness to sex to internet culture 
and music. My favourite stories to write, however, 
have always been pop music profiles. There’s 
something especially fun about wiping your mind 
clean of any preconceptions about a public figure 
or musician and telling their story from the ground 
up. Sam Smith was a treat to interview for this 
exact reason. Much of our conversation felt like 
having a gossip with a friend over a glass of wine. 
At least on the surface. But it was also deeply 
intriguing to get into the psyche of someone who’s 
been on the mass end of fame for the better part of 
a decade. What does that feel like? What are they 
afraid of? What do they love? Interviews like this 
are exactly why I love my job. 


rollingstone.co.uk | @rollingstoneuk 
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ROBOMAGIC PRESENTS IN ASSOCIATION WITH ITB 


THE FINAL TOUR EVER 
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Beautiful Resistance sees photographer Daniel Obasi bring protest to vivid, 

s creative, striking life. Published by Louis Vuitton as part of the Fashion Eye 
eta series, it records Obasi — whose work has featured in the fashion pages of 
style magazines around the world — turning his lens to communities in the city 
of Lagos. In capturing the political and social issues of paramount importance 
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Super sonic 

Bringing McLaren's celebrated supercar design together with 
Bowers & Wilkins’ dynamic audio performance, the Px8 McLaren 
Edition is the first set of headphones to emerge from the long- 
standing relationship between the two leading brands. Bowers & 
Wilkins has worked closely with McLaren’s design and engineering 
teams to create and optimise the audio system found in the 
McLaren Artura, the company’s first series production high- 
performance hybrid supercar. Now you can take Bowers & Wilkins 
audio perfection off the road and enjoy perfect sounds with 
inimitable McLaren style. 


AVAILABLE ONLINE FROM BOWERS & WILKINS AND SELECT RETAILERS 
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The influential and game-changing : . | 
history of street art is set to be | : 
chronicled when Beyond The 
Streets London opens at the Saatchi 
Gallery on 17 February. 

The exhibition pays homage to 
the iconic moments that shaped the 
worlds of graffiti, street art, hip-hop 
and punk rock, as well as the artists 
who created them. 

“The story of graffiti and street art 
can't be told without highlighting 
the significant role London, 
and the UK in general, played in 
revolutionising these cultures,” said 
founder Roger Gastman. 

“Pushing the global narrative 
has always been of importance to 
us and we're honoured to continue 
telling our story at the Saatchi 
Gallery, whose prestige and impact 
are unmatched in the UK.” 


SAATCHIGALLERY.COM 
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Smashing it 
Over the years, Calvin Klein ad campaigns 
have given us one iconic moment after 
another — Marky Mark grabbing his crotch, 
Kate Moss, Shawn Mendes, Stormzy, 

Bella Hadid and Bieber. Continuing their 
winning streak, the star of their latest 

Calvins or Nothing drive is Spanish 

tennis phenom and current (and record- 
breaking youngest ever) ATP world 

number one Carlos Alcaraz. The reigning 

US Open champion sports Calvin Klein’s 
signature modern cotton, stretch and classic 
underwear styles, as well as their new Classic 
Straight denim in the shots captured by Gray 
Sorrenti. He also appears in the Calvin Klein 
1996 underwear line. Inspired by some of the 
label's favourite pieces, the range comes in 
monochrome as well as bold prints. Carlos’ 
motto is cabeza, corazon y cojones (head, 
heart and balls) — rather fitting for his latest 
stint in underwear modelling. 


CALVINKLEIN.CO.UK 
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Cover up 


You can count on Colmar’s winter 
outerwear range to protect you 
from the elements while treading 
lightly on the planet. Available in 
an earthy palette, their coats and 
jackets have been produced using 
plenty of smart, eco-sustainable 
processes, including a special 
fabric developed exclusively for 
Colmar by Pertex for garments 
that are warm but light to wear. 

All technical bases have also been 
covered while staying conscious 
of the environment, with water- 
repellent treatments, eco-friendly 
techniques and materials including 
an imitation Napa leather on the 
puffer jackets, while waste materials 
have been repurposed. It all makes 
for a collection that’s as cool as a 
wintery walk on a snowy beach. 


COLMAR.IT 
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Audemars Piguet are looking both to the stars and their history for their 

latest timepiece. The inspiration for the Code 11.59 by Audemars Piguet 
Starwheel goes all the way back to the 17th century, when the wandering hours 
complication was invented, with hours displayed using a system of satellites 
that gravitate along a minute scale arranged in an arc. The luxury watch brand 
briefly brought this system back in 1991, and now, like any high-quality trend, 
it’s returned on their newest Code 11.59. Available in black ceramic and 18-carat 
white gold, it’s an example of design that’s ultra modern while also paying 
tribute to the classic haute horlogerie tradition. A star indeed. Price on request. 


AUDEMARSPIGUET.COM 
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Indie folk singer Nell Mescal 
looks back on a landmark 

vyear that marked her first 
ever tour as she takes her 
place as one-of Ireland's most 
unique voices= 
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The Mix 


6 | T THE START of 2022, I did 
a video saying I wanted to 
go on tour, but that idea just 
felt so far away from me,” 

says 19-year-old Nell Mescal. 

“Now I’ve done two tours. I feel like 
anything is possible, I’m just manifesting 
the idea of more collaborations for 2023.” 

When we talk, the Kildare-born singer 
has just finished an extensive tour of the 
UK, supporting Manchester art-pop star 
Phoebe Green in what has been the latest 
step in a whirlwind journey since Mescal 
released debut single ‘Graduating’ back 
in July. 

At the time, she told Rolling Stone UK 
how her emotionally charged debut effort 
channelled the struggles she experienced 
during school, which eventually led her 
to drop out without graduating. The song, 
rooted in indie folk, sees Mescal’s bleak 
experience laid bare. It clearly struck a 
chord. Within a week she was contacted 
by fans who thanked her for reflecting 
their own similar, lived experiences. 

“When I released ‘Graduating’, I got 
a lovely message off someone saying 
that they were supposed to graduate but 
didn’t want to go because someone was 
bullying them,” she recalls. “To have that 
reaction in the first week of release was 
lovely, but also extremely cathartic for 
the situation I’d been through.” 

In fact, the honesty within Mescal’s 
music is one of its biggest strengths, even 
if it isn’t always as solemn as the sound of 
‘Graduating’. Despite the title, her follow- 
up track ‘Homesick’, released in January, 
is a perky slice of indie pop that offers 
solidarity with outsiders. 

“I wrote it in LA. One of the lines is 
about sitting in a hotel lobby and just 
being jealous of everyone else’s outfits. 
When I leave my house in London too, 
everything just feels like a fashion show,” 
she says. 

She moved to the capital from Ireland 
— the place where she forged her musical 
beginnings — last year. “My first musical 
memories were listening to Mary 
Chapin Carpenter and a lot of country 
albums,” she explains. “I’d perform in 
an Irish talent show and I’d sing Dougie 
MacLean’s ‘Caledonia’ with my dad every 
year. I’d sing at every opportunity and 
then began writing at 12, but I started 
saying it’d be my career when I was 14. I’d 
had back surgery and just spent a lot of 
time at home writing every day and that 
was the start.” 

Five years later, Mescal occupies a 
unique position as one of Ireland’s most 
unusual musical voices. If you’ve clocked 
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ON COURSE 
Life has beena 
whirlwind for 
Nell since she 
dropped out 
of school and 
released her 
debut single 
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the surname by now, you'll realise that 
her older brother Paul — whose breakout 
role came in lockdown smash hit Normal 
People — is one of the world’s hottest 
screen prospects. 

The siblings’ close relationship, 
Mescal explains, has seen her brother 
become a valuable sounding board for 
her upcoming releases. “We’re both too 
similar, we’ll have exactly the same ideas 
and when I think it’s not great, I always 
think he’ll have the same reaction as me, 
which is daunting!” she says. 

Another person Mescal has played 
her songs to is the US singer Phoebe 
Bridgers, Paul’s girlfriend (although at 
the time of writing a question mark hangs 
over whether they remain together). In 
what Mescal admits to being her biggest 
pinch-me moment of the past 12 months, 
she joined Bridgers on stage at Brixton 
Academy last summer to perform her 
2017 track ‘Georgia’. 

“J just got a text from Phoebe and 
immediately thought it was a joke. I called 
my mum and she started screaming,” 
she recalls. “I said yes immediately and 
then was frantically trying to convince 
myself I knew all the words and getting 
ready. It was a quick thing, but the best 
experience.” 

Although that brief cameo with 
Bridgers marked one of Mescal’s biggest 
live experiences to date, she says that 
hitting the road with Phoebe Green has 
allowed her to work on the performance 
side of her craft while also changing the 
relationship she has with some of her 
more emotional songs. 

“My drummer Meg was recently saying 
the difference between me on the first 
day of tour and [the] last day was just 


INSYNCH 
Nell trusts 
her famous 
brother's 
opinion on 
her music 


FAST FACTS 


FAMILY TIES 


Nell’s older brother 


Paul played 


Connell in the 
BBC series Normal 
People. They have 
another brother, 


Donnacha 


WRITE ON 
She has been 


writing music for 
as long as she can 
remember, but 
‘Graduating’ took 


just an hour 


incredible. It’s been such a catalyst for me 
to just be like, ‘I wrote these for a reason 
and I’m singing them for a reason.’” 

In turn, it has also helped liberate her 
from the personal pain that inspired 
tracks like ‘Graduating’. 

“It does take a while but you feel that 
click eventually happen. It happened 
during this live tour, it stopped feeling 
like a chore and I could have more fun 
with it.” 

She is also under no illusion that some 
fans will attend her shows purely because 
of the Mescal name, but she is entirely 
confident that she’ll win them round as 
new members of her fanbase. “I’ve been 
singing my whole life. Paul is incredible 
and it’s been amazing to see what’s 
happened for him in the past few years. 
People might come because of his name, 
but if they stay then it’s because they like 
the music.” 

And although her brother might be 
carving out a career as a Hollywood 
regular, Mescal has conclusive proof 


“The tour has 
been a catalyst for 
mae: ‘I wrote these 
for a reason” 


that she — as the youngest of three 
talented siblings — is in fact their parents’ 
favourite. “I’m on both my parents’ lock 
screen,” she jokingly admits. “I’m the 
baby girl.” 

For 2023, Mescal promises more music 
and a string of buzzy performances 
— including slots at the industry-heavy 
Great Escape. 

“T’ve been listening to a lot of music 
that has been all over the place and I 
don’t want to be tied down,” she says. 
“T just can’t wait to release ‘Homesick’ 
straight after ‘Graduating’, because it 
shows an entirely new spectrum to my 
sound. That’s what I’m aiming for.” 
NICK REILLY 
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ARTIST YOU NEED TO KNOW 


Ice Spice: 
New Queen of Pop 


She took the world by storm 
with ‘Munch’ — a hit so catchy, 
it could be the genre’s future 
By JEFF ITHAZA 


CE SPICE hasn’t seen much 
of Atlanta yet when we 
speak on the phone, but 
she’s already formed the 
kind of assessment you’d 
expect from a tried-and-true New 
Yorker. “It kind of looks like Jersey 
a little,” she says. 

The 22-year-old rapper is in 
town for the first time to attend the 
BET Hip Hop Awards, the latest in 
a whirlwind of performances and 
appearances since her earworm 
of a breakthrough track, ‘Munch 
(Feelin’ U), took over the internet 
last summer. The song infuses the 
melodies of the already dominant 
New York drill sound with a certain, 
well, spice. “‘Munch’ is bringing 
out the fun in drill,” she says. “It 
was a little serious before, a little 
violent sometimes, which is cool. 

I be bumping that rah-rah shit all 
day. But ‘Munch’ definitely brought 
out the zesty side of it. 1 want 
everybody to feel like a baddie.” 

Born Isis Gatson in the Bronx, 
Ice Spice credits the borough for 
her approach to music. “It was a 
little chaotic sometimes, but it was 
mostly fun,” she says. “I became 
very self-aware growing up in New 
York.” Her dad was a local rapper, 


and she remembers her mom 
always singing. “I just feel like I was 
born with a music bug, low-key.” 

Produced by RiotUSA, whom 
Ice Spice met while attending the 
State University of New York’s 
Purchase College, ‘Munch’ came 
about almost on a whim. “I was 
recording in my room, and I was 
like, ‘Let me make a song fast. As 
fast as possible,” she recalls. “I 
was like, ‘How can I describe a 
desperate man that wants to eat it 
all the time?’ And I was just, like, 
munch. He’s a munch.” 

“You thought I was feeling you?” 
Ice Spice inquires with a devious 
touch of faux pity on the song’s 
hook. “That nigga a munch/Nigga a 
eater, he ate it for lunch.” The song 
quickly blew up thanks in part to 
TikTok, where a snippet of the 
music video took the platform by 
storm in August. At first, detractors 
were quick to attribute the song’s 


NYC Drill’s 


rise to that video, in which a great 
deal of screen time is devoted to 
the contours of Ice Spice’s body. 
But it wouldn’t take long for 
those critics to find themselves 
memorising the lyrics, too. 

“A lot of people switched up 
on the song,” Ice Spice says. “At 
first they were like, ‘This is trash, 
whatever. And then the next day 
they’re like, ‘I can’t stop thinking 
about it’” You could see it happen 
in real time in videos and memes, 
as the people, mostly men, who 
tried to use Spice’s sexuality 
against her revealed themselves to 
be munches. “Because a munch is 
also being a hater,” she adds. “It’s 
not just being a eater. They need 
to just get some money and worry 
about them.” 

Even the perennial tough critic 
Joe Budden couldn’t resist the 
song. Ina clip from his podcast 
that spread across social media, 


“Muncl? is bringing out the fun in drill. It 
was alittle serious before, a little violent 
sometimes, which is cool. But Muncl’ 
definitely brought out the zesty side of it” 
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he does a pitch-perfect baddie 
impression, rapping along to the 
song in delight while his co-hosts 
appear shocked. 

“That shit was so funny,” 
Ice Spice says. “I was actually 
laughing. I’m shocked that he 
fucks with it, ’cos I feel like he’s 
a hard person to please. I’m just 
happy he fucks with it.” 

‘Munch’ is something of a 
case study in drill’s potential as 
a sonic palette for both hip-hop 
and pop music. With a patient, 
rolling cadence, Ice Spice floats 
over the track’s oozing staccato 
percussion, creating something 
with the potential to cross into 
the mainstream. She’s already got 
everyone from sorority girls in 
California to teens in the Bronx 
singing and dancing along to her 
song online. Even Drake is a fan. 

For now, Ice Spice says, she has 
big plans for the future; she’d like 
to drop a full project before the 
end of the year. And her success 
has left her feeling generous 
enough to offer a reprieve for the 
subjects of her hit. “For the eaters, 
they should focus on themselves,” 
she says. “But continue to eat, 
because we need them.” @ 


10-SECOND BIO 


HOMETOWN 
Bronx, New York 


HIGHER EDUCATION 
Even though she 
didn't finish her 
degree at SUNY 
Purchase, Ice Spice 
recently got to 
perform there for a 
concert with fellow 
drill artist Dusty 
Locane 


DM’ING DRIZZY 

In an exchange 

she shared on 
Instagram, Drake 
complimented her 
music and invited 
her to his festival. 
(She says she asked 
permission before 
posting) 
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Eaves 
Wilder 


The Dinner Party 


It’s testament to the 
power of London art- 
poppers The Dinner 
Party that they’ve 
become a word-of- 
mouth sensation before 
releasing a single 
record. Their live shows 
are the stuff of legend, 
with frontwoman 
ABIGAIL proving 

a force of nature. 
Although it's been an 
opportunity to tease 
the music on the way, 

a recent performance 
at London’s Moth Club 
saw them deploy a killer 
Girls Aloud cover. Watch 
them explode as the 
year goes on. 


Kid Bookie 


Nominated for Best 
Alternative Act at the 
MOBQOs, Kid Bookie 

is shaping up to be 

one of UK rock’s most 
distinctive singers. Cuts 
from his 2021 album 
Cheaper Than Therapy 
encapsulate his sound 
perfectly, but his team- 
up with Slipknot's Corey 
Taylor on 2022's ‘Game’ 
demonstrates he’s more 
than capable of holding 


his own against the 
biggest voices. 


Yune Pinku 


London producer 

Yune Pinku is one of a 
number of artists who 
carved out a career 
from the comforts of 
their bedroom. Blessed 
with an ability to meld 
modern dance music 
with a knowing nod to 
90s culture, she’s one 
of the genre’s most 
exciting prospects. 
Fans of PinkPantheress, 
Nia Archives and 
Logic1000, to name but 
a few, will lap it up. 


Eaves Wilder 

On her October release, 
‘| Stole Your Jumper’, 
London teenager Eaves 
Wilder deploys surreal 
and humorous imagery 
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in what she describes 
as a “female revenge 
fantasy song”. 

“| Stole Your Jumper’ 
is me allowing myself 
to tap into my own 
female rage for the first 
time,” explains Eaves. 
“But in my own way 
— no blowing people 
up Thelma and Louise 
style — it’s a very British 
and passive-aggressive 
revenge fantasy.” 


Joseph 
Lawrence 
Anyone lucky enough 
to catch Joseph 
Lawrence's recent 
shows at London’s St 
Pancras Old Church 
realised they were 
witnessing something 
special. His vocals 

— possessing a 

deep, bodied quality 


TOWATCH 4 


reminiscent of Hozier 
and Anohni — help 

his songs to soar. 
‘Tomorrow’ is a 
spectacular ode to the 
power of never giving 
up hope. 


Wallice 

Dirty Hit signee 
Wallice flits between 
grungy alt-pop (in 

the vein of labelmate 
Beabadoobee) and 
deeper ruminations on 
identity and roots — 
seen on latest single 
Japan’. 

“My father was born 
and raised in Tokyo 
and lived there until he 
was 27, and my mother 
lived there for a couple 
years in the 90s, so 
Japanese culture has 
heavily influenced my 
identity,” she says. “| 


don't know my father’s 
family in Japan at all. 
I've only met them 
once when | was little 
at my grandfather’s 
funeral, and since then 
my grandmother has 
passed. Recently, my 
mother moved across 
the country from 
California to Georgia, 
which has left me 
without that familial 
sense of home. This 
song explores where 
home is and why | am so 
drawn to Japan.” 


Upsahl 


One for devotees of 
classic 90s alt rock, 
Upsahl’s music has 
amassed almost 500 
million combined 


streams, while recent 
single ‘Drugs’ became 
a major TikTok 
sensation. On the 
emotionally charged 
‘Into My Body’, she 
sighs: “! wanna get into 
my body / And let my 
skin do the talking.” 


Max Jury 

Born in Des Moines, 
lowa, but now living 

in London, Max 

Jury's transatlantic 
experiences shape the 
sound of his guitar-led, 
melodic Americana. 

A forthcoming 
residency at London's 
Slaughtered Lamb from 
24 January will give him 
the chance to show off 
his striking sound. 


KID BOOKIE: DEREK BREMNER 
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MUSIC 


Lil Durk’s 


Dizzying Ascent 


The Chicago rapper faced unimaginable grief 


on his way to superstardom 


N A SHIVERY, star-filled 
night in May, Durk 
Banks is surrounded 
by friends, family, and 
what feels like the entire 
city of Chicago as he 
prepares to take the stage for a sold- 
out show at his hometown’s United 
Center. It’s the final night on his 7220 
tour, and it feels like a moment of hard- 
won victory for Chicago hip-hop and the 
much-criticised drill scene. “To be able 
to perform in Chicago and sell it out... 
that feeling was like something you can’t 
even explain, for real,” says the 30-year- 
old artist, better known as Lil Durk. “We 
never imagined that happening.” 

The past two years have been a 
triumphant time for Durk, from his 
feature on Drake’s 2020 smash ‘Laugh 
Now Cry Later’ to his own recent album, 
7220, and the numerous gold and 
platinum records it has generated. But 
that time has also been stained by tragedy 
and controversy. Durk lost his older 
brother, Dontay “D-Thang” Banks Jr., to 
gun violence in 2021, less than a year after 
losing his protégé King Von the same way. 
And in Atlanta, where he resides, Durk 
is facing felony charges from an alleged 
shooting in 2019. “I’ve been through a 
lot,” he says. (He and his team declined to 
speak further on the case.) 

Backstage at the United Center, the 
locker room where Michael Jordan 
famously sat on the floor and wept after 
winning the 1996 NBA championship 
is a joyous family reunion, with a thick 
aroma of cannabis to match the sweet 
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atmosphere. Both of Durk’s parents, 
LaShawnda Woodard and Dontay “Big 
Durk” Banks Sr., are there, along with 
Durk’s fiancée, India Royale; his late 
brother’s widow and children; several 
NFL-linebacker-size security guards; 
and a wide assortment of artists wearing 
diamond-studded chains with the logo of 
Durk’s crew from record label Only the 
Family (OTF). They all enjoy a gourmet 
feast tailored to Durk’s pescatarian 
diet, but the star himself doesn’t touch 
a crumb — it’s the last day of Ramadan, 
and he’s a devout Muslim. 

The guest performers are a who’s 
who of Chicago rap, from newcomers 
Lil Zay Osama and PGF Nuk to peers like 
Lil Reese, G Herbo, Dreezy, Katie Got 
Bandz, and Calboy. “It was something 
I came up with to be on some Chicago 
shit,” Durk says. “To give everybody 
another chance. When we were coming 
up, we didn’t have too many chances.” 

He adds that the moral responsibility 
of his platform weighs heavier on his 
heart than ever before. “I’m going to start 
by getting the city together,” he says, “to 
do my part to slow down the violence.” 


ARLIER THAT MORNING, Durk 
L arrives at Guaranteed Rate 

Field to surprise nearly 20 boys 
as they watch the White Sox play the 
Angels from a lavish suite. The kids are 
the first class in a programme intended 
to expose them to different career paths, 
including within the music business, 
and bring them to visit historically 
Black colleges and universities like 


Tuskegee University, Alabama A&M and 
Morehouse University. 

Durk, draped in a customised Sox 
jersey, walks towards the field with 
Kevin Freeman, the executive director 
of his charitable Neighborhood Heroes 
foundation, and OTF general manager 
Ola Ali so he can throw the ceremonial 
first pitch. “I got this rainbow [pitch],” 
Durk says, practising a different throw 
from the one he tried at a similar 
appearance at a Cubs game in 2021. 
“Last time I tried to throw a fastball, 
but...” He shrugs. 

After the game, Durk sticks around 
to sign autographs and talk to the kids. 
He’s all smiles as he speaks to the local 
media about why he’s here. “We never 


“I’m not chasing death no more. 
I’m chasing a billion dollars. 
I want our kids to grow up safe 
and sound” 


had that growing up,” he tells an NBC 5 
reporter. “We were looking for that type 
of guidance.” 

From childhood, education was 
something that Durk’s mother stressed. 
Since she herself had dropped out at a 
young age, she did everything she could 
for her kids to stay in school. The family 
— minus Durk’s father, who spent nearly 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY Jordan Payne 


The Mix 


25 years in prison on drug charges — lived 
at the time in a three-storey building 
owned by Durk’s grandmother on the 
South Side of Chicago. “My grandma is 
my main motivation, for real,” Durk says. 
“That was my mom outside of my mom. 
She was the one who took care of us 
when shit was hard.” 

Big Durk called often from prison, and 
Dontay stepped up as a father figure. But 
life got harder as the family watched 
Durk’s granny struggle with Alzheimer’s. 
“Sometimes she wouldn’t remember 
[who I was],” Durk says. “Shit would fuck 
with my mind.” 

Though Durk ended up dropping out 
of Julian High School, his older brother 
graduated from Dunbar High School, 
and later pushed Durk to go back and 
earn his diploma, even as his rap career 
took off. “He wanted me to be smart, on 
top of my game,” Durk says. “Book smart 
and street smart.” 

Since Dontay’s death, Durk has 
recommitted himself to that task, 
beginning’ the 
steps necessary 
to earn his GED, a 


type of highschool — “Tt was something I came up with to be 


diploma. “D-Thang 


always told him to On Some Chicago shit. To give everybody 
go back to school,” another chance. When we were coming 


his mother says. “I 


think he wanted to Up We didn’t have too many chances. ’'m 
eorrror nim” going to start by getting the city together” 


Durk began 
rapping in around 
the late OOs, 
founding OTF with 
rappers Chief Wuk and Lil Varney. 
In 2012, as Chief Keef was earning 
unprecedented buzz and controversy 
with drill songs like ‘300’ and ‘Don’t 
Like’, Durk was heating up, too. His first 
local hit, ‘L’s Anthem’, broke through at 
hubs of Chicago’s Black nightlife scene, 
like Adrianna’s, when Durk was 19. “They 
were in the studio that night and made 
‘L’s Anthem’ and they brought it to the 
club on this green Maxwell CD,” recalls 
Durk’s longtime associate DJ Reese. “The 
crowd went crazy. He wasn’t even old 
enough to be in the club. The manager 
was like, ‘After you play this song, he’s 
got to go, OK?’” 

The success of ‘L’s Anthem’ got Durka 
deal with Def Jam, but its lyrics poured a 
tank of gasoline on the tensions between 
rival Gangster Disciple factions in 
Chicago. “You have a little bit of success 
with a song, and everybody will attack 
you,” DJ Reese adds. 

Durk’s momentum was slowed that 
Same year by a three-month stint in 
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jail for a gun charge. Today, he says 
his state of mind was dark and chaotic 
then. “Unfocused, lost,” Durk says. 
“Thinking about gangbanging. No type 
of leadership within me, or around. But I 
don’t regret nothing from the past.” 

A few years later, in 2018, Durk parted 
ways from Def Jam amid a career 
downturn and challenges, including 
the murder of then-manager Uchenna 
“Chino Dolla” Agina and a shooting 
that nearly took Dontay’s life. These 
difficulties turned out to be the prelude 
to anew era for Durk, as Aliand Andrew 
“Dilla” Bonsu entered the fold as his co- 
managers and helped him relaunch OTF. 
As Durk reemerged, his songwriting 
improved and the themes of his music 
became more personal and relatable 
to his fans, earning him the nickname 
“the Voice”. “He mastered his craft,” 
says Wuk. 

Yet even as his career has risen to new 
heights, Durk has been embroiled in a 
number of potentially dangerous feuds 


in music and on social media — with 
various Chicago rappers, 6IXNONE, and 
YoungBoy Never Broke Again — and he 
continues to wrestle with the uniquely 
maddening grief of having lost so many 
friends and family before turning 30. He 
says he’s committed to helping end gang 
violence: “That’s why I’m not saying 
names no more [in my music]. I ain’t 
speaking on the dead no more.” 

After Dontay’s tragic death in another 
shooting, Dilla reminded the artist that 
his own life means a great deal. “Durk 
means so much to so many people,” Dilla 
says. “We’re not gonna let him fuck up 
his career.” 

Despite everything he’s been 
through, Durk says, he’s focused on 
earning generational wealth and giving 
a better life to his family, including his 
six children. “I’m not chasing death no 
more,” Durk says. “I’m chasing a billion 
dollars. I want our kids to grow up safe 
and sound, to be able to have fun, to 
have a real life.” mark sRaBoy 


FAST FACTS 


UNSTOPPABLE 
Lil Durk was such 
a formidable 
streaming 
phenomenon in 
2021 that he tied 
Taylor Swift for 
the most songs 
to appear on the 
Billboard Hot 100 
that year, with a 
stunning 41 hits 


BUSINESS MOVES 
Since relaunching 
OTF in recent 
years, Durk has 
been able to 
branch out and 
invest ina 
trucking 
company, 
property, 
restaurants, 
gaming, and even 
NFTs. “There was 
really no structure 
like that until me 
and Dilla came 
along,” says 
co-manager 

Ola Ali 


HEAR YE, HEAR YE 
In July, a few 
days after Kanye 
West cancelled 
an appearance 

at Rolling Loud 
Miami, Durk 
brought the older 
Chicago rapper 
out for a surprise 
appearance that 
made headlines 


MUSIC 


Caroline Polachek 


Inside the globe-trotting, rave-going, 
expectation-defying sessions for the 


avant-pop star's new LP 


By BRITTANY SPANOS 


TANDING IN THE KITCHEN 
at a house party in Rome 
not long ago, Caroline 
Polachek heard a song 
that struck her deeply. “Ti Sento’ 
(‘I Hear You’), the 1985 single by 
Italian pop group Matia Bazar, is 
peak 80s Europop kitsch: sparkling 
synth-pop paired with big, operatic 
vocals. 

Polachek thinks a lot about divas 
(she loves Celine Dion for “how she 
exists as an icon, and how pure and 
comforting and solid that is”), and 
the performance by Matia Bazar’s 
singer, Antonella Ruggiero, became 
a major touchstone for her. “She’s 
just giving everything, and the song 
climbs up higher into these other 
keys,” Polachek says. “There is this 
feeling in her vocal performance 
that her eyes are gonna fucking pop 
out of her skull, it’s so intense. It’s 
like she’s being electrocuted. That 
song kind of became a flashlight for 
me in terms of where I wanted to go 
and what I wanted to try.” 

Polachek hopes to have her own 
diva moment, of sorts, with her 
upcoming album, Desire, I Want to 
Turn Into You, due in February. 
Polachek wanted to create something 


physical, songs that can spread 
through your whole body and make 
you feel the way she felt when she 
first heard Matia Bazar. “I want to 
push back against ephemerality,” 
she says. 

Polachek is on the third — and 
arguably best — act of her career. 
In 2008, her group Chairlift struck 
indie-pop gold when their single 
‘Bruises’ was featured in an Apple 
spot. The singer later set out on 
her own, releasing cerebral solo 
experiments and writing for stars 
like Beyoncé. Polachek’s first 
album under her given name was 
2019’s Pang. It’s become the most 
celebrated work of her career, 
for good reason. She partnered 
with producer Danny L Harle, an 
early signee to label and musical 
collective PC Music. As the label 
carved out a space for pop’s true 
maverick weirdos, Harle became 
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notable for his classically pristine 
pop production, evident on 
collaborations with Charli XCX and 
Carly Rae Jepsen. Working with 
Harle, Polachek operated on the 
outskirts of pop trends, showing 
off her nearly operatic range amid 
catchy hooks and experimental 
production. 

Pang almost fell victim to horrible 
timing: It came out in late 2019, and 
Polachek was just heading out on 
tour as the pandemic struck. On 11 
March 2020, she played what would 
be her last show for a while, at 
London club Heaven. “I came down 
with Covid two days later, before 
lockdown even began,” she recalls. 


Wants You to Feel 
Something 


“By the time I was well again, travel 
was impossible.” 

Polachek and her boyfriend, 
the artist Matt Copson, ended up 
living in London for a year and a 
half. As luck would have it, Harle 
lived there, too. Polachek considers 
Desire to be a major partnership 
with the producer, with few other 
collaborators in the mix. “I realised 
very quickly that all I needed for 
the album was just me and him,” 
she says. 

A new problem arose: in mid- 
2021, her immigration lawyer 
called to say that the Manhattan- 
born Polachek was at risk of what 
she calls a “pretty serious overstay” 
in the UK. Naturally, she resolved 
the issue by taking off to Spain with 
Harle and Irish Scottish producer 
Sega Bodega in tow. They recorded 
at a studio she knew of, basking 
in the “incredible atmosphere” of 
a freshly reopened country. She 
even made a new friend, Arca, the 
Barcelona-based experimental pop 
artist who’s worked with Kanye 
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FAST FACTS 


SCARY STUFF 

In 2005, Polachek 
and Aaron Pfenning 
Started Chairlift in 
Boulder, Colorado. 
Their original goal 
was to make music 
for haunted houses. 


AUDIENCE WITH 
THE QUEEN 


Polachek co- 
wrote ‘No Angel, 
from Beyonce's 
2013 album: “A 
friend of mine 
texted me saying 
‘Congratulations;” 
she told RS that 
year. “| was like, 
‘Why?’ | had no clue = 
it was coming” 


IN BLOOM 

She wrote an aria, 
‘Non Voglio Mai 
Vedere il Sole ; 
Tramontare’ (‘| Never 
Want toSee the Sun 
Go Down’), for the 
Kurt Cobain-focused 
opera Last Days. 
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West, FKA Twigs, Rosalia, and The 
Weeknd. Arca and Polachek would 
attend raves together. “Suddenly, 
the world of the music had become 
fused with my reality,” she says. 
That new musical world Polachek 
was building was one driven by 
feelings, first and foremost. The 
title Desire, I Want to Turn Into You, 
she explains, has a dual meaning. 
“One, it can be read as being about 
the ‘you,” she says. “We all know 
that feeling of falling in love, of 
wanting to obsessively learn from 
and become that person. But on 
the other hand, maybe desire is the 
thing you want to turn into itself.” 
For a while, Pang and Desire had 
a bizarre coexistence. Although 
Pang is more than three years old, 
the album has had a long, steady 
run with her growing fan base. 
When she finally hit the road in 
the autumn of 2021, the venues 
had doubled in size from her 
previously scheduled dates. Then, 
Pang single ‘So Hot You’re Hurting 
My Feelings’ became a sleeper 
hit, thanks to a viral TikTok dance 


where fans recreated the soft 
choreography from its video. “I feel 
like I connected with my listeners so 
deeply during [the pandemic], and 
I can’t even explain why,” Polachek 
reflects. “I feel like a key turned at 
that time.” 

Polachek released Desire’s lead 
single, ‘Bunny Is a Rider’, in July 
2021, before her Pang tour even 
began. The sly, sexy bop became 
a fan favourite, at once slick but 
extremely fun. Effervescent track 
‘Billions’ and flamenco-inspired 
stunner ‘Sunset’ followed suit this 
year. While opening for Dua Lipa 
for six weeks this past winter, 


Polachek and Harle rented studios 
along the way. They would start 
recording at 9am and go until she 
had to perform. “The funny thing 
was that on that tour, I was like, ‘I 
don’t know if what we’re making is 
that good. I don’t know if this has 
anything to do with the album,” 
she says. “In hindsight, that’s my 
favourite stuff.” 

Polachek had a string of dates 
scheduled for last autumn that she 
ended up postponing to give the 
album all of her attention in its final 
stages. Life in the waiting period 
has nonetheless been nonstop. 
Before our evening interview, she 


“I came down with Covid two 
days later, before lockdown even 
began. By the time I was well 
again, travel was impossible” 
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had been in band practice all day. 
The day before was fittings for 
future tour outfits. Two days ago, 
she was in mixing sessions. “It’s 
been a real whirlwind,” she admits. 
“T feel like I haven’t entirely gotten 
to catch my breath for the last year.” 

Polachek wrote the triumphant 
‘Welcome to My Island’ with Dan 
Nigro (who co-wrote most of Olivia 
Rodrigo’s Sour) towards the end of 
the Pang sessions, making it the 
oldest song on the album. Polachek 
left the song off her previous album 
because it represented a whole new 
character (“brash and bratty and 
funny and chaotic and manic,” she 
says) that she’s only become ready 
to show off now. 

‘Welcome to My Island’ marks 
the official, long-delayed end of two 
albums’ worlds colliding. But 
Polachek let that experience open 
her eyes to a whole new universe of 
creative potential. “It feels like a 
more contemporary way of 
working,” she says. “Rather than 
disappearing, you stay present and 
let people in on the evolution.” @ 
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| CHRISTINE McVIE, 1943-2022 | 


Fleetwood Mac’s Songbird 


She was an oasis of sanity in pop’s most dysfunctional family and a universally 
beloved piano woman who wrote and sang decades of unquestionable classics 


By ROB SHEFFIELD 


HRISTINE MCVIE always came on like the grown-up in the 

room, which admittedly might not be hard to do when the 

room is Fleetwood Mac. But McVie was the emotional glue 

in a band that has spent the past 50 years breaking up over 

and over — the most stable, sensible, down-to-earth member 
of rock’s most unstable, senseless, lost-in-space circus: the universally 
beloved piano woman who wrote great song after great song, the one all 
the others got along with. Christine kept singing like the songbird who 
knew the score, and that’s because she always did. 

That’s why the world is still in shock and grief after the news of McVie’s 
death at age 79 arrived out of the blue on 30th November last year. As 
she told Rolling Stone’s Andy Greene just a few months earlier in 2022, 
“T was supposedly like the Mother Teresa who would hang out with 
everybody or just try and [keep] everything nice and cool and relaxed.” 
Yet she admitted, “Even though I am quite a peaceful person, I did enjoy 
that storm. Although it’s said that we fought a lot, we actually did spend a 
lot of our time laughing.” 

That spirit came out in her songs — peaceful and stormy at the same 
time. She wrote so many of the Mac’s classics, focused on her husky, 
intimate voice and piano. ‘Say You Love Me’, ‘Over My Head’, ‘Oh Daddy’, 
‘Little Lies’, “Why’ — she sang in the voice of a world-weary adult romantic, 
a woman who’s got burned and knows better, except she can’t talk herself 
out of falling, falling, falling again. These were always shocking songs to 
hear on the radio, but they’ve just grown over the years. 

Her solo demo of the 1979 Tusk piano ballad ‘Never Make Me Cry’ is one 
of her mightiest heartbreakers, and it’s the first song that this fan played at 
the terrible news of her death. “Go and do what you want,” she tells her fickle 
lover, even as she vows, “You'll never make me cry.” The first time she sings 
that line, her refusal to cry sounds defiant and victorious. But by the end, 
she makes it feel like the saddest part of the story. 

McVie was part of the Mac drama, especially in the Rumours era. She 
left her husband, John McVie, who happened to be the bassist. She moved 
in with the lighting director, shifting her wedding ring to a different finger. 
Not only did she write her hit “You Make Loving Fun’ about how awesome 
it was having sex with the new guy, she made her ex play bass on it for the 
next 45 years — now that’s a true boss move. (And to his credit, he played it 
brilliantly — another boss move.) In the funniest line, she sings, “Yooo-hoo- 
hoo, you make lovin’ fun/And I don’t have to tell you, but you’re the only one!” 
Of course, Christine — fidelity, true love, sure, that goes without saying. As 
John wearily put it years later, “About the only two people in the band who 
haven’t had an affair are me and Lindsey.” 

Some of the best moments in Fleetwood Mac’s mid-2010s tours, which 
reunited all five of the classic lineup, came during Stevie Nicks’ and Lindsey 
Buckingham’s solo showcases. Every night, Christine would sit next to John 
on the piano bench, out of sight from most of the audience, just the two 
of them whispering and giggling together. They always huddled like two 
old friends, just sharing a private laugh. It was such a touching sight — so 
sweet and civilized, in the middle of all that emotional Sturm und Drang. 
She brought that warmth out in people. Even these people. 
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Christine and Stevie had a unique chemistry — two singer-songwriters, 
two frontwomen, in the extremely male world of 70s LA rock. Stevie 
always gave McVie the credit for making it possible. As she told me in 2019, 
“Christine and I made a pact the day I joined Fleetwood Mac. She and I 
said, ‘We will never be treated like second-class citizens. We will never 
be not allowed to hang out in a room full of intelligent, crazy rock’n’roll 
stars, because we’re just as crazy and just as intelligent as they are.’ We just 
made that promise to each other that we would do everything we could do 
for women, that we would fight for everything that we wanted and get it.” 

They always had a big sister/little sister rapport, with Christine as the 
world-weary elder smiling indulgently on her more impulsive, flighty 
sidekick — the Jane Russell to Stevie’s Marilyn Monroe. That sisterhood 
set the Mac apart from their Hotel California peers. “If I had been the only 
girl in Fleetwood Mac, it would have been very different,” Nicks said. “So 
I’m really glad I joined a band that happened to have another woman in 
it. At the beginning, people said, ‘Does Christine want another girl in the 
band?’ And I said, ‘I hope she does. When she meets me, I hope she likes 
me. She did really like me — we got Mexican food and we laughed and 
looked at each other and went, ‘This is going to be great.” 

That was probably the last moment in Fleetwood Mac’s history 
that anyone said those words. The band was a constant hurricane of 
heartbreak, betrayal, and rock excess. “There was blood floating around 
in the alcohol,” Christine recalled later. “The studio contract rider for 
refreshments was like a telephone directory. Exotic food delivered to the 
studio, crates of champagne. And it had to be the best, with no thought 
of what it cost. Stupid. Really stupid. Somebody once said that with the 
money we spent on champagne on one night, they could have made an 
entire album. And it’s probably true.” 

She started out in the 60s as Christine Perfect, a rare female 
instrumentalist in the macho English blues scene. She found her voice 
playing piano in the band Chicken Shack with tunes like ‘When the Train 
Comes Back’, from their 1968 debut. She married McVie in 1970, taking 
over as Fleetwood Mac’s dominant songwriter, with unsung classics like 
her Mystery to Me ballad ‘Why’. 

She became a full-on superstar after Mick Fleetwood recruited a new 
guitar dude named Lindsey Buckingham, who insisted they also hire his 
girlfriend. For their first rehearsal together, she brought in ‘Say You Love 
Me’. “I heard this incredible sound — our three voices — and said to myself, 
‘Is this me singing?’” McVie recalled. “I couldn’t believe how great this 
three-voice harmony was. My skin turned to goose flesh.” 

In the Tusk era, she got engaged to the Beach Boys’ drummer, Dennis 
Wilson, who brought a whole new level of chaos into her world. He moved 
into her mansion within days of meeting her, spending her money and 
drinking her vodka. He soon married (and abandoned) an 18-year-old 
girl, who happened to be Mike Love’s daughter. McVie mourned him with 
‘Wish You Were Here’, the finale of Mirage, the year before he drowned 
drunk and was buried at sea. As she told Rolling Stone in 2022, “Dennis 
was a bit of a madman.” 

Yet she turned the sexual and narcotic wreckage into classic songs. 
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SWEET, WONDERFUL YOU 
McVie onstage with Fleetwood 
Mac in 1975, at the dawn of the 
band’s classic era 


‘Think About Me’ is her hardest-rocking hit, from the end of the 70s. 
She sneers the chorus, sounding soulful yet cynically hardheaded about 
romance in the Me Decade: “I don’t hold you down/Maybe that’s why you're 
around.” But she made it sound romantic. 

She made a modest solo record in 1984 — you can hear the highlights 
on 2022’s Songbird (A Solo Collection). But she really shone on the classic 
Mac lineup’s last gasp in 1987, Tango in the Night. ‘Everywhere’ was a 
modest hit at the time, but it had a resurgence in later years as the album 
became a millennial fan fave. In ‘Little Lies’, her craftiest Mac hit ever, 
she’s typically resigned to getting cheated on, lied to, treated like dirt. But 
it has that soaring chorus showcasing each of the band’s lead singers, top- 
notch fan service, where her pleading vocals clash with Lindsey’s bitter 
“Tell me, tell me liiiies!” 

She burned out on the rock-star life. As Nicks told Rolling Stone, 
“We reformed with The Dance in 1997, but that only lasted a year before 
Christine flipped out and said, ‘I just can’t do this anymore — I’m having 
panic attacks.’ She sold her house and car and piano and moved back to 
England, never really to be heard from again.” McVie had developed a 
terror of flying — understandable, considering how much time she’d spent 
on planes chartered by Mick Fleetwood. “The nomad thing had got a bit 
stale on me, really,” she told Rolling Stone in 2014. “I had some deluded 
idea that I wanted to live the ‘country lady’ life — basically hang out with 
my Range Rover and my dogs and bake cookies or something....I just 


wanted to live a normal, domestic life with roots.” 

But she made a triumphant return for Fleetwood Mac’s 2014-15 tour. In 
2017, she and Lindsey released their very strange collab album, featuring 
four-fifths of the Mac. It was supposed to be a studio-reunion blockbuster, 
but Nicks bailed. So it included a number called ‘On With the Show’, a 
theme song for the band’s On With the Show reunion tour — two years 
after it ended. A typical Mac moment of self-sabotage. The band kicked 
out Buckingham in a spectacularly messy fit, yet McVie sounded great as 
ever on the 2019 summer stadium tour, her last. 

Characteristically, McVie was discreet and private about what turned 
out to be her final illness. Speaking to Rolling Stone just a few months 
before she died, she casually revealed that the band members weren’t in 
touch anymore — as she told it, the Mac had essentially split up yet again. 
“IT don’t feel physically up for it,” she says. “I’m in quite bad health. I’ve 
got a chronic back problem which debilitates me.” When asked about her 
goals, she replied, “Stay alive, hopefully. Well, ’ll be 80 next year. So, I’m 
just hoping for a few more years, and we’ll see what happens.” 

We didn’t get those extra years of Christine McVie. But she scattered so 
many great songs across so many albums — some classic hits, others 
obscure cult faves — that you can spend years catching up with her 
greatness. These are songs that people will always sing to themselves on 
those lonely, late-night, bluesy moments that she always knew how to 
capture. @ 
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10 Days in Hell: Our 


Desperate to escape Ukraine, we 
were captured, questioned, and 
held in a bunker. Then our 
teenage son tried to save us 


By REUBEN F. JOHNSON 


EN RUSSIAN SOLDIERS 
opened fire on our car, I 
thought we were dead. It 
was 4 March, eight days 
into the invasion of Ukraine. My wife and 
I had hurriedly packed all our valuables 
that could fit in one suitcase and a couple 
of carry-ons. We hired a driver, thinking we 
could make it to the train station in Irpin 
— a small village outside of Kyiv. Nearly as 
soon as we pulled away from the relative 
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safety of the rural farmhouse we had fled to 
after the missiles had started falling, we ran 
into a group of Russian armoured vehicles. 
“Weaponry!” screamed my wife, Iryna, 
who was in the front seat and spotted the 
Russians first. “Go back, go back!” she told 
the driver as he frantically tried to reverse. 
It was too late. Without any warning, 
Russian infantrymen began spraying our 
Toyota Camry with automatic-weapons fire 
and started to chase after our vehicle. As 
I ducked behind the driver’s seat, I could 
hear the glass shattering into a million 
pieces as the bullets struck the windows. 
The next few moments are a blur. 
Somehow we were able to jump out of 
the moving car, hop over a fence, and 
take cover behind a bright-blue Portaloo. 


Russian Hostage Nightmare 


PRISONERS 
OF WAR 

A Ukrainian 
soldier at the 
Kyiv airport, 
where the 
author and 
his wife 
were held 
captive by 
the Russians 


Our Camry careened down an incline 
and smashed into a fence around a small 
apartment house. It was a complete wreck 
— and full of more bullet holes than I 
could count. 

“Come out from behind there — you 
there, hiding behind that toilet!” yelled one 
Russian soldier. We stepped out from our 
impractical shelter (plastic toilets usually 
not being effective shields against bullets), 
hands raised and explaining we were 
unarmed civilians on our way to a train 
station. The Russian soldiers approached 
and pointed rifles in our faces. 

It was just the start of a terrifying ordeal: 
imprisonment and interrogation by one 
of the most murderous militaries that the 
modern world has ever seen. And for our 
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COURTESY OF REUBEN F. JOHNSON 


teenage son, thousands of miles away, the 
beginning of an impossible rescue mission. 


THE STORY OF OUR CAPTURE Started with 
a miscalculation. “There will not be a 
war.” I heard that phrase over and over 
in Kyiv from many supposedly intelligent 
or informed people. My wife, Iryna 
Samsonenko, and I had been living in 
Ukraine for 21 years. I worked as a military- 
affairs and Russian political analyst, and 
as a consultant to the aerospace industry. 
Putin threatening Ukraine was a movie we 
had seen many times, and I assumed the 
saber rattling was just that and nothing 
more. | was never more wrong. 

Iryna and I had taken a flight to 
Stockholm on 14 February for some 
business meetings. My son, Antonio 
Brasileiro, was on holiday from his 
boarding school in Cambridge, England, 
and joined us in Sweden. Normally, 
Antonio would fly home to Kyiv to be 
with us over the holidays. He was born in 
the city, had attended school there until 
2018, and many of his best friends were 
still living in Ukraine. However, this time, 
with the threat of the Russian invasion 
having put the entire country on edge, we 
decided to meet Antonio outside Ukraine. 
“I wonder if Iam ever coming back here to 
our home again,” he told us before he flew 
back to school in early January. “If there’s a 
Russian invasion, this could be the last time 
I ever see it.” 

After Antonio flew back to London, we 
decided against the safe choice of remaining 
in Sweden and instead flew home to Kyiv. It 
seems an incomprehensible decision now, 
but it was too difficult for us to sit in some 
faraway European city and wait for Russia 
to invade or not. 

Iryna’s brother, his family, and her 
mother were still in Ukraine. We had many 
friends in Kyiv and all over the country — 
people we did not want to leave behind. 
The place where you raised a son, where 
you remember every birthday, every 
holiday, has a strong pull. Too strong in 
our case. 

Three days later, when the missile strikes 
began at around four in the morning and 
the air-raid sirens sounded, we sought 
shelter in the underground garage across 
the main street that we lived on in Kyiv. The 
building housed one of the most modern, 
luxury-shopping centres in the city and an 
expensive, 24-hour supermarket with two 
cafes and a wine bar in the basement. We 
waited out the day’s bombardment and 


IN HAPPIER 
TIMES 

The author 
and his 
wife, Iryna 
Samsonenko, 
visiting Fort 
Lauderdale 
before their 
ordeal in 
Ukraine in 
March 2022 


watched as news reports of attacks by the 
Russian army in Ukrainian cities continued 
hour after hour. 

When we finally returned home later that 
day, it was only a few hours into the evening 
before the missile strikes began anew. We 
did not know what to do. Getting in our car 
and driving to the west of the country was 
impossible. The roads were clogged with 
traffic for miles, and there was not a drop of 
petrol to be had anywhere from Kyiv to the 
border with Poland. Anyone left in the city 
was now trapped there. 

Adding to the sense of helplessness 
was the odour of exploded ordnance 
permeating the air. This was not just a 


campaign against Ukraine’s armed forces; 
this was, and still is to this day, a war to 
terrorise the civilian population and to 
obliterate their way of life first and achieve 
tangible military objectives second. 

After spending two nights in air-raid 
shelters in the centre of Kyiv, we decided 
to evacuate. We had some close friends 
about an hour outside the city, and we 
asked them if we could come and stay in 
their guesthouse until the bombardment 
subsided. They kindly agreed, but there 
had been no news about what was 
happening in their area. This turned out to 
be another disastrous mistake. 

Within two days of arriving, the fighting 
in and around nearby Gostomel Airport 
had shut down all utilities. The artillery 
and mortar duels between Ukrainian and 
Russian forces destroyed the water and 
power lines. Reaching their house was not 
so difficult, but now going back to Kyiv 
was impossible — every bridge between 
where we were and the city had been 
blown up behind us to stall the Russian 
advance. In our attempt to reach safety, 
we had become trapped. There was no exit 
from this place as the entire area was now 


ringed with Russian troops and armour. 

The battle raged for days all around us, 
with explosions sometimes so frequent that 
it was not clear if they would ever stop. 
Months after our ordeal, the slightest sound 
makes me flinch or look for cover. The 
immediate impulse now is to feel like we 
are always under attack. 

For Antonio’s part, he was monitoring 
the war 24/7. He spent long nights speaking 
with people in Ukraine, in some cases 
even helping them to find air-raid shelters 
and ways to get out of one battle zone or 
another, but he had only limited contact 
with us. 

No electricity except for about three 
hours a day from a petrol generator meant 
smartphones were almost impossible to 
recharge. Even when the phones had 
power, I had to climb to the top of the stairs 
of the guesthouse where we were staying 
to get a working signal, which was not the 
safest place to be with explosions taking 
place all around at all hours. In the city, 
air-raid sirens would warn everyone to 
head for an underground shelter. In the 
countryside, the only warning was the high- 
pitched whistling of an incoming mortar or 
artillery round. 

Wednesday 2 March was the last time 
we were able to talk to Antonio. The next 
day, I had expended most of the battery 
remaining on my MacBook Pro to compose 
an article on how the war was developing 
badly for the Russians. At one point I had 
to stop working and all of us — Iryna and 
I, our friends and their children, their 
housekeeper and nanny — had to take 
shelter in their root cellar while several 
Russian armoured vehicles were stopped 
on the road outside the house. The 
Russians appeared to be lost in the maze 
of country roads. 

They eventually moved on, but this 
incident, plus the fact that we were using 
flashlights in order to make trips to the 
toilet, were unable to bathe regularly, and 
had no place anywhere nearby to purchase 
food was making remaining in this place 
untenable. We thought we might return 
to our home in the centre of Kyiv. The city 
had not fallen, as had been predicted. If 
we were home, we would at least be able 
to shower, the supermarkets were still 
working, and if we had to sleep in an air- 
raid shelter, it would be a small price to pay 
for creature comforts. 

So we decided to make a break back 
to Kyiv — and fell into the hands of the 
Russian army. 
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WE WATCHED IN HORROR as the Russians 
looted our car. Still in shock over its 
demolished state, we were treated to the 
spectacle of our belongings being violently 
ransacked and everything of value being 
smashed or stolen. Iryna had a hard drive 
full of nothing but family pictures, photos, 
videos of our son playing piano. It was 
among the many items stolen and later sold 
somewhere by these war criminals and 
thieves in uniform. A lifetime of memories 
gone in an instant. 

I noticed blood running down Iryna’s 
face. Although by some miracle none of us 
had been struck by a single bullet, flying 
fragments of glass had lacerated her left 
cheek, and there were even small grains 
of glass in her eye. Fortunately, a Russian 
combat medic was on the scene and 
managed to treat her before the condition 
could become worse. She still suffers from 
what she says feels like pieces of glass 
embedded in her cheek. 

All of our computers and other hard 
drives were taken. All of the work, every 
article I had ever written, every document 
I had ever saved, every photograph I had 
ever taken were all gone. These were the 
same Russian soldiers who would later 
become known throughout the world for 
leaving chambers of horrors where they 
had tortured dozens of civilians before 
executing them, countless numbers of rape 
victims, half-burned bodies of violated 
women and children, and shocking 
numbers of mass graves in their wake. 

But the big bonanza for these war 
criminals was yet to come. As they tore into 
my computer bag, they found the portfolio 
where I was keeping the money we had 
saved for my son’s education. “Foreign 
currency!” exclaimed the worst and most 
criminal of the group as he slammed down 
the bundles of cash on the bullet-ridden 
Toyota with glee. 

This to them was the best payday they 
were ever going to see. The sums of money 
that they took from us when combined with 
the value of our car, our computers, and 
equipment, all of our iPhones, jewellery, 
cameras, clothing, and personal items are 
well in excess of $150,000. 

Although their immediate attention was 
focused on anything that they could steal, 
these soldiers then began rifling through a 
pile of research materials I was using for some 
writing I was doing on the history of missile 
systems. The entire spectacle would have 
been humorous had we not felt terrified that 
they were just going to kill us at any moment. 
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Despite the fact these were articles from 
open-source publications, press releases, 
government publications with the word 
“unclassified” in bold type across the top 
and bottom of every page, these dimwits 
were convinced they had stumbled across 
some top-level intelligence operative. The 
same soldier so overjoyed at the prospect 
of stealing all our money put a grenade in 
the pocket of my coat and threatened to 
pull the pin if I did not tell him which secret 
agency I must be working for. 

Once they had finished stealing 
everything that we owned, we were sent 
into a dark basement of a nearby building 
where numerous civilians were being 
held. One of them kept repeating his 
mobile number in the hope that I would 
remember it and report it to someone. 
Why these people had been detained was 


DESPERATE 
HOURS 
When his 
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abducted, 
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Brasileiro 
swung into 
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could help 
bring them 
back 


unclear, but I would be shocked if any of 
them are still alive today. Groups of people 
who were held in this area ended up in 
mass graves. 

In the next step, we were packed into 
an armoured vehicle and then had two 
Ukrainian civilians with their hands tied 
behind their backs thrown in on top of 
our legs. We travelled this way over some 
distance for what seemed like an hour and 
a half. While in transit one of the Russian 
soldiers stole a gold ring that I had owned 
for 25 years. Its sentimental value was 
incalculable, and I had planned to give it 
to Antonio once he had graduated from 
university. 

At some point, we stopped in the middle 
of a forest. The two Ukrainians thrown in on 
top of us were tossed out onto the freezing 
cold mud. I never saw what happened to 
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them, but given the brutality we witnessed, 
I fear the worst. 

We were told to stand, not sit, in 
one place with temperatures dropping 
precipitously. By nightfall we were freezing. 
Were we just going to be taken into the 
woods and shot once the troops around us 
went to sleep for the night — so there would 
be no witnesses? 

We stood this way for two hours face- 
to-face, trying to keep our hands warm by 
holding onto each other and shifting the 
handbag that Iryna had been allowed to 
keep — the only item that was not stolen — 
from one hand to another. At some point, a 
group of soldiers took pity on us and gave 
us half cups of hot tea. Then we waited, 
with the temperature falling and no word 
as to our fate. 

Finally, after some questioning about 
my papers, they left us in a van overnight 
with a box of the Russian equivalent of C 
rations and some water, and said we would 
be taken somewhere else the following 
day. The driver would come in periodically 
during the night and run the engine for 10 
minutes or so to warm up the interior and 
then shut it down again. We tried to sleep 
on the hard benches in the back of the van, 
but without knowing what the next day 
would bring, sleep was not really possible. 

The next morning, we were packed into 
a 4x4 vehicle and taken down roads strewn 
with burned-out military and civilian 
vehicles. The back half of rockets protruded 
from out of the ground — unexploded duds 
— and signs of explosions and devastation 
were everywhere. It was a journey through 
the landscape of hell. 

Then we saw our destination: Gostomel 
Airport. Given all the criticism I had written 
about Putin, I was seriously worried about 
being whisked to Russia in an aircraft and 
thrown into a gulag. Or worse. But the 
runways were no longer serviceable, and 
the Russian army was using Gostomel as a 
command post of sorts. We were blindfolded 
and taken to an underground bunker, 
and when the blindfolds were removed, 
we were in a small room with a wooden 
desk with all its drawers removed, three 
cheap chairs, and nothing else. 

The floor was filthy; the air cold, wet, 
and perfect for catching pneumonia. Hope 
faded, but Iryna and I found solace in each 
other and thoughts of our son. There was 
no clock to tell time and no calendar to 
know the date. Iryna began keeping track of 
the days Alexandre Dumas’ Count of Monte 
Cristo-style, by making the traditional six 


vertical lines and then a seventh horizontal 
line at an angle on the wall. How long we 
would be in this place was impossible to 
determine. No one told us why we were 
there or under what auspices we were held. 
No one in the outside world knew where we 
were, or if we were even still alive. All we 
knew was each morning when the radios 
and phones in the room on the other side 
of the corridor began ringing, it was the 
beginning of another day of war. 


BACK IN Cambridge, Antonio knew 
something was wrong. It was now Sunday, 
and he had not heard from us since 


“We were blindfolded and 
taken to an underground 
bunker. How long we 
would be in this place was 
impossible to determine. 
No one in the outside world 
knew where we were” 


Wednesday. He finally managed to get a 
call through to our friends whose place we 
had been staying at, and they told him the 
horrifying news. 

They learned what had happened from 
the driver we had hired. He was not sent 
with us to the forest and on to Gostomel the 
next day. He had instead been taken with a 
group of people, but somehow managed 
to escape. We learned later he was able 
to make his way back to the home of our 
friends, which was how they learned of 
our fate. 

My son knew many of my friends 
and colleagues, numerous people who 
were retired military and now defence 
contractors or worked in the Pentagon. 
Even at age 18, he knew how the US 
government bureaucracy worked and went 
straight to work trying to save his parents. 

Antonio’s first call was to the US 
Embassy in London. Trying not to panic, 
he began to explain how he needed to 
come to the embassy to speak to someone 
about his parents. The person he spoke 
to told him robotically he “would have to 
make an appointment”. 

His next step was to ring a close friend 


of ours, retired US Air Force Maj. Gen. John 
Schoeppner. Schoeppner is a fighter pilot’s 
fighter pilot. He flew 154 combat missions 
over Vietnam and was the commander of 
Edwards Air Force Base. 

He was also famous for being very 
direct or otherwise having a sense-of- 
humour failure when he felt he was being 
misunderstood, misinterpreted, or ignored. 

When Antonio relayed the situation, 
Schoeppner’s general’s stars began flashing 
— at about 50,000 lumens. He rang the US 
Embassy in London in what I was told was 
“an exercise in focusing their attention”. 
(The notes I have, taken in Russian by 
Antonio read, “General John made a big 
noise with them.”) 

His intervention had the desired effect. 
Antonio received a call back from someone 
further up the food chain in the London 
embassy within just a few minutes, who 
then relayed him to the US Embassy in 
Moscow. The State Department, to its 
credit, then put our situation in the hands 
of some very focused people. 

The person who spoke to Antonio was 
very thorough and asked all the right 
questions. Our health condition, where we 
were taken, where we might be held, etc. 
They also told him that arrangements for 
how and where we could be exchanged or 
released were being explored. 

In the meantime, Schoeppner was on the 
phone to those he knew in the Pentagon, 
raising an equal level of attention with 
people there. I was a longtime consultant 
and have been a regular visitor to the 
building for more than 30 years, so I was 
not an unknown quantity. 

After these initial interactions, Antonio 
was on the phone constantly with people 
from almost every government entity in the 
US, UK and Ukraine that you could think of. 
In Kyiv they were beginning to put together 
a rescue plan that would involve Ukrainian 
special-ops troops storming the airport. 

But we knew none of this. Antonio had 
no way of communicating with us. He 
was sleeping just two hours a night and 
overwhelmed with anxiety. The emotional 
strain on him was tremendous. I am sure it 
will be a long time before his wounds heal. 


O SAY WE WERE in an information 
vacuum is being generous. All we 
knew was that there would be no 
quick end to this war. This was a 
fact becoming very clear at this point in 
early March, even to the Russian soldiers 
now guarding us. After a few days, when 
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we were able to talk to them and were 
able to get to know them, they confessed 
— like the rest of the Russian army — their 
superiors had told them, “You will be in 
Ukraine only four to five days, and then 
the country will be conquered and you can 
come back home.” 

We were held in a windowless, 
underground room with a door we could 
have never opened without fear of being 
shot. There was always a soldier on watch 
with an AK-47 cradled on his lap all hours 
of the day. The guards rotated off duty 
every hour. We were alone only when we 
were asleep. There was no possible escape, 
not even MacGyver could have found a 
way out. 

We slept on a flimsy, wafer-thin mattress 
large enough for only one person, and 
we had only a single blanket against the 
clammy cold of early March. We had to fold 
up my overcoat for a pillow and used Iryna’s 
fur coat as a second blanket. The floor was 
rock-hard. The same floor did nothing but 
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exacerbate bodily harm inflicted when 
our car was machine-gunned and I had to 
jump out while it was still in motion. It has 
taken months to recover from some of the 
physical trauma. 

Sanitary conditions were nonexistent. 
I had to urinate into an empty plastic 
water bottle. Defecating was done into a 
bucket in the corner of the room that we 
thankfully had a cover for to suppress the 
foul smell. We were provided more boxes 
of the Russian army C rations but did 
not consume much. “You are not eating 
anything,” said the one officer who came 
in to question us several times in the first 
few days. 

Although originally the soldiers who 
looted our car forbid us to take any clothing 
or any belongings, in an act of personal 
bravery, Iryna confronted these people 
pointing automatic weapons at her and 
shamed them into permitting her to retrieve 
my medicines, a few personal items, and 
a journal that I began writing a record of 
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our ordeal in — one that I hoped to give to 
Antonio someday. 

The medicines were essential as I suffer 
from hypertension, and the tablets in my 
travel pouch were the only way to keep it 
under control. However, the strain of being 
in this modern-day dungeon began to cause 
considerable stress. I began to show signs of 
dangerously high blood pressure. 

Our captors did everything they could 
to hide what was going on in the other 
sections of the bunker, but we could hear 
everything. The room next to ours was 
a medical triage unit. The doctors were 
supposed to stabilise wounded soldiers 
to make them fit for transport to a field 
hospital. The sounds of the maimed and 
dying haunts me. Soldiers screaming 
from their injuries. Others babbling 
incoherently, slipping in and out of 
consciousness as the morphine could only 
partially kill their pain. 

Then there was the sound of a big, wide 
roll of packing tape being dispensed and 
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wound around something. We knew what 
this sound was: tape is used to bind the 
ankles of dead soldiers inside a body bag. 
These, I told myself, are the worst sounds 
of war. Another life gone because of this 
maniac in the Kremlin. 

Every day we were under bombardment. 
The Ukrainian forces were never far away, 
and by conducting “shoot and scoot” 
harassment attacks against the aerodrome, 
they made it impossible for the Russians 
to repair the runways. The building shook 
from the proximity of the sustained blasts. 
Even in the middle of the night an artillery 
or mortar duel was not uncommon. We 
began to worry when the bombardments 
were accompanied by the sound of small- 
arms fire, signs the fighting was almost on 
top of us. 

One day, the guard sitting in the corner 
with his AK-47 was visited by another 
soldier from the group that traded off the 
duty to watch over us. He brought in sets of 
combat-grade body armour. The building 
was in danger of being overrun, so they 
were prepared for a firefight that could end 
up as a last stand outside of the room we 
were held in. 


THE PEOPLE HOLDING us hostage must 
have known about the efforts to free us 
stateside, but they never said a word. Only 
one officer, who I saw only twice, came 
into our room and told us “Your transport 
from here is being organised,” but the 
supposed commander of this outfit found 
it impossible to be honest with us. After a 
time we never saw him again. 

The only impressive person in the bunch 
was one of the doctors in the triage section 
who began treating my high blood pressure. 
Intelligent, conscientious, considerate, 
capable of normal conversation — it was 
hard to believe he was a member of the 
same army that had done so many horrible 
things to us. 

He also turned out to be — just as a hobby 
— an aviation-history enthusiast. We would 
have long conversations about old aircraft 
that could be seen today only in museums. 
He looked to be about 28 years old and was 
extremely capable and competent. Much 
too good for the officers who were leading 
his army. 

I never found out if he survived. We 
were told that just after we were taken 
from Gostomel the airport was assaulted 
by a large Ukrainian force and the Russians 
remaining wiped out. My fear is that he was 
another casualty of this insane war. 


Eight days after we were captured, 
Antonio was contacted by another 
Ukrainian friend of ours who now lives 
and works in Washington, D.C. The call 
was from a Ukrainian-émigré colleague I 
knew in Kyiv. She had been active for years 
as a translator and analyst for high-level 
US military and retired military officials 
interacting with Ukraine, and she had her 
own connections to the Pentagon. She 
informed Antonio that there was a solution 
to our situation. She spoke with the same 
people at the State Department who 
were working on our case and also with 
Schoeppner. It was at this pressure point 


“There was the sound ofa 
wide roll of packing tape 
being dispensed. Tape is 
used to bind the ankles of 
dead soldiers in a body bag” 


that something was put into motion. 

We still had no idea that any of this was 
taking place, but there was ultimately a 
number of people working on our release. 

Schoeppner and his wife, Martha, and 
two of our close friends in Boca Raton, 
Florida, Todd and Lena Markel, brought in 
friends and political contacts like Thomas 
Gaitens, a successful businessman who was 
also one of the founders of the Tea Party. 
Gaitens informed the office of Sen. Marco 
Rubio. Todd’s sister Cindy contacted the 
office of Sen. Ted Cruz. 

Others were engaged through their own 
channels. Charlie Mount, who runs the 
catamaran charter-cruise service Lena works 
for, met with one of his friends. His friend 
phoned someone — he never told Charlie who 
it was — but when he put the phone down, he 
said, “Something is in motion. Don’t ask me 
what, but things are happening.” 

Two days later, two soldiers we had 
never seen before appeared in our room 
and told us we were leaving. We were again 
blindfolded, then brought to the surface 
for the first time in 10 days. Supposedly we 
were going to be taken from the airport to 
another location, but it almost became the 
trip that never happened. 

When we were halfway between the 
bunker and the truck to transport us, 


Gostomel was hit with a mortar attack. Our 
escorts scampered for cover and left us out 
in the open, blindfolded, exposed to furious 
shelling, and with a good chance of being 
killed. How we managed to avoid being hit I 
do not know, but when the firing subsided, 
our escorts shoved us into a truck that was 
piled inside with assorted junk and our two 
carry-on bags. 

We were taken to a nearby village and 
put into a small building being used by the 
Russians as a command post. Inside, they 
stuck us in a shower room with the shower 
heads removed, almost like in the movies 
about Nazi death camps during the Second 
World War. We were fed a small hot meal 
— the first one in two weeks — and then 
told we had to sleep sitting up on cold, 
metal chairs. 

The next morning, 15 March, we were 
driven for hours toward the north. The 
trip wound through the radiation zone 
of Chernobyl. The road was littered with 
cars shot to pieces like ours. There were 
burned-out military vehicles, endless signs 
of explosions, and the tracks of heavy 
vehicles that had chewed up the road. 
Ukraine’s infrastructure will take decades 
to be repaired. 

Several hours later, we were dropped 
in the middle of nowhere. The driver of 
our vehicle gave us back our passports and 
said, “Back the way you came is Ukraine, 
and that way is Belarus.” Pointing toward 
Belarus, he said, “You should start walking.” 
We could see nothing but empty fields and 
forests off in the distance. It was 5pm and 
less than two hours from nightfall, so we 
started walking. 

We finally reached a Belarus border 
checkpoint some time later and explained 
that we were refugees. They let us cross 
after a series of questions from their 
immigration, customs, and security 
personnel. Then came the greatest moment 
of our lives. A Red Cross worker had a 
tablet, and we were able to call Antonio on 
Telegram and tell him we were alive. I was 
never so happy to hear my son’s voice. 

The next day we boarded a night train 
that took us to the Polish border at Brest, 
and the great nightmare was over. Several 
hours later, we were in Warsaw. First 
Iryna, and then I, some days later, flew to 
the US. The following month, Antonio had 
his Easter break and flew from London to 
America. We were reunited. 

“Welcome home, Papa,” he said as I 
hugged him, my body shaking with emotion. 
“T will always be here waiting for you.” @ 
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Can We Restore 


the UK’s Faith 
In Politics? 


Trust in politicians ts at an all-time low as a result of lies, second jobs, obscene wealth, 
Conservatives doing favours for friends and the ever-revolving door of Tory PMs. 
Whether it’s possible to turn this around is yet to be seen, as Rolling Stone UK reports 


UST BEFORE CHRISTMAS, Matt 
Hancock — the current MP for West 
Suffolk and former Health Secretary 
who presided over one of the worst 
death tolls in the world during Covid-19 — 
was munching on a cow’s arsehole in the 
name of light entertainment. With a public 
inquiry into the government’s handling of 
the pandemic underway, Hancock entered 
the Australian “jungle” to compete on I'ma 
Celebrity... Get Me Out of Here! 2022. 

It was a decision that Lobby Akinnola, 
a spokesperson for the Covid-19 Bereaved 
Families for Justice campaign, described as 
“sickening”. “If he had any respect for the 
families like mine, he would be sharing his 
private emails with the Covid Inquiry, not 
eating bugs on TV,” Akinnola said. 

Speaking to the Mirror, one Labour source 
added that it would be a change for Hancock 
to be “eating b******s rather than talking it”. 
For its part, the show saw a huge boost in 
ratings, with 9.1 million viewers tuning in to 
watch the disgraced politician gag on animal 
genitals during his Bushtucker Trial. In early 
December, Hancock announced that he will 
not stand as an MP at the next election. 

This particular situation reflects the mood 
of UK politics in general. With the Tories 
spending most of 2022 in leadership chaos 
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and Labour haemorrhaging both members 
and donors, the two major political parties 
are experiencing a crisis of internal identity 
and public confidence. A study by the 
Institute for Public Policy Research (IPPR) 
found that trust in UK politicians is at its 
lowest level in decades, with 63 per cent of 
voters viewing politicians as merely “out for 
themselves” (up from 35 per cent in 1944, 
and 48 per cent in 2014). This study was 
published in December 2021 — before Sue 
Gray released her report into the multiple 
“gatherings” held in Downing Street 
during Covid lockdowns, and Liz Truss 
tanked the pound before being ousted by 
her own party after just 44 days in office 
— so presumably that figure is even higher 
now. The issue of trust was raised again 
recently by Daniel Greenberg, the new 
parliamentary commissioner for standards, 
who acknowledged that we are experiencing 
a “low point in the reputation of politics and 
politicians” and that “politicians as a class 
definitely have made some mistakes”. 
Politicians have always been thought of 
as dishonest and self-serving, to an extent. 
For example, the UK’s invasion of Iraq in 
2003, based on what would turn out to be 
deeply flawed intelligence, was a significant 
turning point for public trust in government 
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Brexit, the 
2019 General 
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— particularly in relation to military action. 
Dr Jamie Gaskarth, whose 2020 book Secrets 
and Spies explores accountability in 21st- 
century politics, writes that the Iraq failure 
“has affected political responses to crises 
ever since, from Syria to the Salisbury 
poisonings”. However, the more recent 
back-to-back upheaval of Brexit, the 2019 
General Election and Covid-19 — all of which 
have come with their own catalogue of 
broken promises and controversies — has 
led to a sharp decline of faith not just in 
government, but in democracy itself. 

“It’s almost like audacity has become 
the norm,” says Alastair, a 37-year-old 
fintech worker from Bridgend, whose 
disillusionment settled in during the 
pandemic. For Alastair, it was hard not 
to “give up entirely” when multiple 
government officials were breaking their 
own lockdown rules and helping to award 
contracts worth at least £1.7bn to private 
companies with ties to the Conservative 
party. “A lot of people were sympathetic 
of Boris’ efforts — ‘it’s a tough job’, blah 
blah blah — and it was clear that the fast- 
tracking of connections and bypassing of 
public sector procurement rules were going 
to go unpunished,” he explains. “There also 
seemed to be a higher level of tolerance for 
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[bad behaviour]. Numerous documented 
and well substantiated cases of bullying, 
cheating and abuse were forgotten about by 
the public and media almost immediately.” 

“I guess you could say that the sheer 
volume of crises has created nihilism 
and apathy in voters,” Shaun, 32, from 
Manchester, agrees, “meaning politicians are 
able to get away with more than they were.” 

This particular era of cynicism can 
be partly attributed to how transparent 
corruption has become under the current 
government. As Isobel, 28, from Hampshire 
puts it: “I didn’t trust them much before, 
but I certainly trust them less now.” 
However, it’s not just the unholy trinity of 
Brexit, the 2019 election and Covid that’s 
leaving people jaded. “For me, the worst 
thing has been the turnover of Prime 
Ministers,” Isobel says. “The Tories are 
clearly doing whatever they can to cling on 
to power rather than attempting to actually 
govern. It’s so blatant that no one is running 
the shop. I mean, we literally had a PM who 
was outlasted by a lettuce.” 

Things don’t look particularly rosy for the 
opposition either. Alastair and Shaun have 
both been lifelong Labour voters but don’t 
have much faith in the current leadership, 
which seems to be the definitive theme for 
the party at present. An exodus of members 
post-Corbyn has gone hand in hand with 
an ousting of more left-wing MPs, such as 
Sam Tarry being removed from the front 
bench for joining striking RMT workers on 
the picket line. With everyone from rail and 
postal workers to NHS nurses on strike and 
wealth equality — which was already among 
the worst in Europe — on the rise, a growing 
number of people are wondering who the 
House of Commons are meant to represent. 

“The Tories actually deliver a fantastic 
mandate for the incredibly rich people 
who call this island home, so they’re doing 
exactly what’s expected of them,” Shaun 
sighs. “With the Labour party there are two 
expectations running concurrently: get the 
Tories out at all costs and deliver for the 
workers of the country. But New Labour 
edges towards the centre right by claiming 
that centre right policies are how they 
achieve that first goal of getting into power, 
which is demonstrably false.” 

Isobel has less political allegiance, having 
voted for the Liberal Democrats, Labour 
and Green in previous local and general 
elections. Going forward, she reckons she'll 
“begrudgingly” vote for Labour, however, 
she agrees with Shaun’s assessment of the 
party. “Tony Blair abandoned Labour’s 
working-class roots in the 90s and formed 
a New Labour for those aspiring to become 
middle class,” she says. “But after a decade 
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and a half of recessions, the middle class 
barely exists. So... now what?” 

One issue that cuts across the whole 
political spectrum is an ever-worsening 
quality of life. The economic impact of 
Brexit, Covid-19 and the global energy crisis 
has compounded 13 years of Tory austerity 
and cuts to public services, leaving Brits 
facing the sharpest fall in living standards 
on record. Following Rishi Sunak’s plan to 
plug a £55bn fiscal hole through tax rises and 
further spending cuts, Ryan Shorthouse, who 
founded the influential Conservative think 
tank Bright Blue, will walk away from his role. 
He cited the party’s “betrayal” of millennials 
and lack of vision to address issues such as 
stagnant wages and the “punishing” cost of 
housing and childcare — things he describes 
as “the building blocks of what Conservatives 
believe make the good life”. Though he didn’t 
comment on whether he would continue to 
be a member of the party, he described Rishi 
Sunak as “short-sighted” and the party as 
“tired” and in desperate need of a refresh. 
“Politics has a profoundly serious talent 
problem,” he told the Guardian. “The Tories 
have worsened it: Partygate, the continuous 
plotting and bad behaviour has made politics 
seem an even more poisonous profession.” 

“Ideally an elected politician is expected 
to be entrusted to deliver what they 
promised when their constituents voted 
them in,” Alastair says. “Counter that with 
the current scenario where there’s yet 
another unelected leader, and is it any 
wonder people are disconnecting from it?” 

Declining political trust often leads to looser 
party ties — something that, in their report, 
the IPPR warns “makes it harder for leaders 
to achieve consensus to take bold action 
using state power to solve problems”. It also 
creates more room for populism. According 
to recent data from Ipsos, people are more 
likely to trust their local MP than MPs or the 
government in general, which could impact 
the way the UK votes in the future. 

In the next election, Alastair and Shaun 
plan to switch their support to the Green 
Party. “For me it’s the integrity around 
wanting to encourage every young person 
to partake in democracy, and the move 
to proportional representation in future,” 
Alastair says of what the Greens offer that 
other parties currently don’t. “A lot of their 
policies aren’t overly left; they just seem fair.” 

“They’re bringing to the forefront the 
largest issue of our generation, which 
is climate change,” Shaun adds. He still 
believes that Labour is “the party that 
will deliver change”, but his constituency 
is in a safe Labour seat, so he feels able 
to vote Green to keep the issues he cares 
about at the forefront. “In my mind, Green 


is a pressure party, which is incredibly 
important and effective to have. Look at how 
successful right-wing parties like BNP and 
UKIP were in tabling their issues and edging 
the population in that direction.” 

Voters placing their bets somewhere new 
is one thing, but whether trust in the current 
system can be rebuilt is another. “I think 
one of the few ways to make politics more 
trustworthy is some form of regulation,” 
Isobel says. Labour have advocated for a ban 
on certain second jobs for MPs, with leader 
Keir Starmer arguing that it would help end 
“dodgy lobbying”, but the suggestion was 
shot down by Boris Johnson back in March. 
“At the moment it’s so easy for anyone in 
government to act in ways that would 
benefit certain industries, and then walk 


“The Tories actually deliver 
a fantastic mandate for the 
incredibly rich people who 
call this island their home, 
so they're doing exactly 
what’s expected of them” 

— Shaun 


into a position at a company in that industry 
afterwards. What we have isn’t functioning 
as a system of governance, it’s just people 
setting up cosy jobs for themselves,” Isobel 
explains. “At the very least, there should be 
a certain amount of time that has to pass 
before a politician can go on to work in a 
sector like energy, finance, or journalism.” 

“TI think the best politicians have a 
strong set of values and don’t falter on 
those values,” Shaun says of what makes a 
“trustworthy” politician. “They take risks 
and show courage. [Labour MP for Coventry 
South] Zarah Sultana speaks truth to power 
on such a regular basis it’s incredible. The 
same goes for any MP standing side by 
side with striking workers, and MPs like 
Richard Burgon who speak with a passion, 
conviction and anger that matches the 
urgency of our political situation.” 

Despite the bleak outlook within the 
corridors of power — or the jungle, as it were 
— Shaun hasn’t lost hope entirely. “I’m not 
one of those that has across-the-board 
distrust of politicians at all,” he says. “I have 
distrust in Labour’s leadership, but in a 
certain sector of the party I think I have 
more trust than ever.” @ 
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Their mainstream appeal earned Sam 
Smith a slew of music awards, 
including an Oscar. Now, new album 
Gloria reveals a change in direction as 
they step into their queerness and 
care a lot less about what people think 


By Daisy Jones 
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SAM SMITH 
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T’S MID-AFTERNOON IN an 
east London photo studio 
and Sam Smith is crouched 
on the floor with leather 
straps fastened around their 
calves. Snap. They switch 
positions, standing at 6ft 4ins 
tall in chunky, cyberpunk 
platform boots and squinting 
down the camera lens. Snap. 
They remove their sleeveless denim jacket 
and swing it behind one shoulder for 
“movement”. Snap. They’re wearing a badge 
reading “THEY/THEM” in capital letters, and 
another reading “QUEER”. Snap. ‘Disturbia’ 
by Rihanna is blasting out of the speakers. 
Snap. Snap. Snap. “And that’s a wrap!” 
someone yells as Smith exhales slowly, 
before striding over to introduce themself. 
“Sorry, I just realised I’m not wearing any 
trousers,” they say, sheepish all of a sudden, 
one dangly earring glinting in the superficial 
light of the photography studio. 

The Smith in front of me is a far cry from 
the Smith that we first encountered in the 
early 2010s. Which makes sense — that was 
a whole decade ago. Back then — around the 
release of their 2014 debut album In the Lonely 
Hour — they’d show up on the red carpet in 
muted two-piece suits and smart, sensible 
shoes. They were the kind of artist that you 
would expect to perform heartbreak ballads 
on peak-era The X Factor and make your nan 
tear up on the sofa. This broad mainstream 
appeal and ‘palatability’ — paired with a 
capital ‘G’ good voice that Beyoncé once 
described as being “like butter” — meant that 
they were always destined to sell an obscene 
amount of records. Which they did: In the 
Lonely Hour sold over 20 million copies. They 
won four Grammys, four MOBOS and three 
Brit Awards. Insane behaviour for a debut 
album. But also somewhat expected from an 
artist who had been so diligently positioned 
next to the Adeles and Ed Sheerans of the 
British music landscape. 

Fast-forward to now, however, and Smith 
has undergone a kind of renaissance — 
personally, publicly, musically. In the video 
for recent viral bop, ‘Unholy’, featuring US 
popstar Kim Petras, they dance seductively 
on stage in a BDSM-style harness and 
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sparkling gloves. “Mummy don’t know daddy’s 
getting hot / At the body shop, doing something 
unholy,” they sing in a snappy, gospel- 
flecked chorus that you must know by now 
if you’ve spent any time on TikTok. Within 
days of the track dropping, young girls, 
queer kids and rap boys alike were remixing 
and emulating its infectious, rhythmic, feel- 
yourself choreography. Christian TikTok had 
a field day, dubbing the song “demonic”. 
Meanwhile, the comments beneath live clips 
were what you’d expect when a queer artist 
dares to step into their sex appeal. “Bruh what 
happened?” read comments from disgruntled 
straight boys with 10 followers and square 
haircuts. “Slaaaayyyyy” and “QUEEN” were 
among the messages from elated young fans 
hooked on this shiny new banger. 

‘Unholy’ also made music history: Sam 
Smith and Kim Petras became the first openly 
non-binary and trans musicians, respectively, 
to reach number one in the UK and US. 
No small feat at a time when transphobic 
narratives on both sides of the pond appear to 
have reached fever pitch. It didn’t just top the 
charts in English-speaking territories, but also 
in countries like Slovenia and Singapore, where 
the common narrative is less than embracing 
of queer identities. In that sense, ‘Unholy’ was 
a line in the sand. For Smith, yes — but also, 
more crucially, for what people actually want 
from their pop stars in the 2020s, and from 
mainstream music more generally. 


a well-worn studio sofa. The cameras 
have been packed away, the speakers 
turned off and various teams have left the 
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“I ran into this world and it was 
not the world I thought it was. 

“I was afraid to express certain 
things... My sex in the music. My 
happiness within the music” 
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room for late lunches or a quick vape. “Do 
you want me to move this so that you can hear 
better?” they ask, picking up my Dictaphone 
and angling it closer to their mouth. It’s 
one of many subtle clues that Smith has 
been doing this for a very long time now. 
Earlier, while filming talk-to-camera videos, 
I watched Smith answer questions with the 
softly spoken, well-practised air of a major- 
label, media-trained pop star. “Do you want 
me to state the question first?” they politely 
ask the interviewer, before launching into 
rounded soundbites, smoothly delivered, 
very little wavering. 

Being palatable and ‘fitting in’ is 
something which has defined Smith’s 
trajectory up until fairly recently. Mainly 
because “being queer in this world is still 
tough”, so they did what they needed to 
in order to assimilate. As a teenager, Smith 
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says, they “wore all-female clothing and 
full makeup in school”. When they moved 
to London, at 19, as a music and nightlife- 
loving teenager, “I was walking round the 
streets and I was even more dressed up than 
I would be now. People would stare at me. I 
became exhausted with that.” After a while 
they started “exploring a more masculine 
wardrobe and setting”. They’re careful not to 
say that they were ever pushed into watering 
themselves down by any label or music 
industry higher-ups, instead saying: “It just 
so happened that as I started to explore that, 
my music started to get picked up.” 

Despite how they may come across, they 
tell me they’re not a static or creatively safe 
person, naturally. They never wanted to be 
the same sort of artist forever. “I’ve always 
been someone who wants to push,” they say, 
in between sips of bottled water, their voice 


SAM SMITH 
— 


“I think were 
always growing 
and shifting 
and moving and 
being reborn in 
some way and 
I’ve enjoyed 
riding the wave” 


warm and considered in the quiet of the room. 
“But I got tired of pushing. I think that’s all 
it was... I think in the time that people have 
known me — from In the Lonely Hour, at the 
age of 22 — was a time when I didn’t want to 
dress up as much; it was a time when I wanted 
to take a break and fit in. And then I got fed up 
with fitting in and wanted to go back to how I 
was when I was younger.” 

Even so, they never felt hemmed in 
musically — not at first, anyway. The huge, 
emotional hits that they became known for 
— ‘Stay with Me’, ‘Too Good for Goodbyes’ 
— were an authentic expression of where 
they were at in their 20s. But being a pop 
star wasn’t all it was cracked up to be. “I 
ran into this world and it was not the world 
I thought it was,” they say. “I was afraid to 
express certain things... My sex in the music. 
My happiness within the music. Those themes 
were sometimes incredibly private and I felt 
more comfortable showing other sides of me. 
I wasn’t feeling repressed, but I was definitely 
feeling like I needed to break out, for sure, 
towards the end. Also, I was just sick of being 
heartbroken and I was like, ‘When I write this 
record I’m not going to be heartbroken,’ I 
made that the focus.” 

On fourth album Gloria, out 27 January, 
learning and relearning the art of self-love 
is a running theme. If previous albums were 
about heartbreak, this one is about turning 
inward and taking a good look at what’s there. 
“Every day I’m trying not to hate myself / But 
lately it’s not hurting like it did before,” they 
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SAM SMITH 
———— 


sing over a glimmering church organ on 
album opener ‘Love Me More’, their voice 
like a smooth glass of Baileys. “Maybe I’m 
learning how to love me more.” Is it true? Have 
they learned to love themself more? If so, 
what’s the secret potion? “Self-love is not 
a destination — it’s a daily commitment to 
accept yourself. On some days you might 
have days where you feel like you don’t feel 
like you can love yourself and you’ve just got 
to be kind and calm.” 

They tell me that over the years they’ve 
developed a “toolkit” for combatting the kind 
of “intense emotions” that plagued them 
throughout their 20s. Breathing exercises. 
Grounding techniques. Being in nature. That 
sort of thing. “Yesterday I was feeling a bit 
shaky. It was the end of a long week and I 
got back from a trip and I was feeling tired 
and depleted. I could feel myself feeling a 
bit down, but I just put some candles on, 
incense, watched Sex and the City, chilled 
with the dog, ate some nice food and 
committed that time to being better to myself 
and I woke up feeling happier.” 

I wonder whether this assured new sense 
of self stems from age. Smith is 30 now — the 
milestone when most people, myself included 
— properly begin taking stock of helpful and 
unhelpful behaviours. It’s a time when you 
become much less preoccupied with others’ 
opinions (not easy, I’d imagine, for someone 
who’s spent the better half of a decade under 
the nit-picking, watchful eye of the British 
public). But Smith seems to bat away any 
mention of age, instead saying that it has 
much more to do with “growth” and “life 
experiences”. Taking a break from back-to- 
back touring over the pandemic also allowed 
them to lean into these new life lessons. “The 
ugly truth is that sometimes you’ve got to go 
through the shit to know what the shit is.” 

Coming out as non-binary and 
genderqueer in 2019 was a major part of the 
self-growth that Smith speaks of. They liken 
the experience of changing their pronouns 
to when they came out as queer a few 
years prior. “It changed everything,” they 
remember. “There was a part of me that felt 
like I was explaining something that’s always 
been there, which is a wonderful feeling. I 
think we’re always growing and shifting and 
moving and being reborn in some way and 
I’ve enjoyed riding the wave. At times it’s 
been hard, and it’s been a struggle, but the 
closer you feel to yourself, there’s nothing 
but joy there. Having people see me and 
understand me in the way that I’ve always 
wanted them to is a real gift and it’s never too 
late to do that.” 
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What’ll be their next stage in the growth 
process, I wonder? They laugh. “Oh my God, 
I’m going to be like a cyber dog. Like I, Robot. 
It’s interesting isn’t it, [nothing] ever happens 
how you'd expect.” 


there are many sides to Sam Smith. In 

person they are gentle-natured and easy- 
going. Their sentences are punctured with 
belly laughs and being around them makes 
you feel relaxed, in the way you might with 
a friend who’s really good at gossiping. But 
they’re also exceptionally careful with 
their words, even when being “frank”. This 
shouldn’t come as a surprise. Over the years, 
they’ve attained a level of fame that means 
their words are likely to be misconstrued or 
held under a microscope. Slip-ups are easily 
picked up on and rarely forgiven. The court 
of public fury has come for Smith for misfires 
that range from wrongly claiming they were 
the “first openly gay man to win an Oscar” to 


) THE SENSE that — like most of us — 


“T always say that I'm a 
recovering i ic alpips And I 
at being a constant 
theme within queer culture for 
sure — wanting to be the best” 


have seen t 


posting sad pics from a £12-million mansion 
during the pandemic, and not knowing who 
Thom Yorke is. 

It makes sense, then, that Smith swerves 
thorny subjects with the expertise of someone 
who’s been burnt one too many times for 
getting it wrong. They speak a lot about being 
“thankful” and “grateful” and how “music 
is for everyone” (you can’t be shot down if 
you re nice about everything — or maybe, of 
course, they’re just nice!). I wonder whether, 
as a famous queer person, they think they’re 
held to an impossible gold standard. They’re 
expected to know everything, to never 
trip up, to be meticulously well-read and 
sufficiently educated. “100 per cent. I always 
say that I’m a recovering perfectionist,” they 
say. “And I have seen that being a constant 
theme within queer culture for sure — 
wanting to be the best, be the strongest. 
Sometimes showing your humanity is too 
painful, so we all create characters. But 
I think that’s survival. And there’s nothing 
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SAM SMITH 
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wrong with that either. People do what they 
have to do in this life.” 

Fame has impacted most other areas of 
their life, too. Dating is a minefield. They 
relay a time when they went on a date in LA 
with someone who was very obviously never 
romantically interested to begin with — they 
were just there for the intrigue. “Some people 
will just date me to be mates or to meet me,” 
they say. “It was very odd and I was angry — 
I was like, ‘I’ve got enough friends, I’ve got 
beautiful friends!’” The next day, they took all 
that pissed-off energy into the writing room 
and channelled it into a new Gloria track, ‘I’m 
Not Here to Make Friends’, a groove-laden, 
upbeat R&B song about sex and real desire. “I 
could fill you up with life / I could ease your 
appetite / No, you’ve never been this high / Don't 
be scared if you like it.” 

These days, Smith has slowed down when 
it comes to proper, app-swiping dating — or 
even just going out with the sole intention 
of hooking up. They used to love clubbing, 
especially, but “when I hit 28 or 29 I started to 
simmer it down a little bit”, they say. “I used 
to love that thrill of going out and hoping that 
I’d meet The Guy when out dancing. For me, 
going out has changed. Now, I go out purely 
to dance. It’s not about hooking up anymore. 
But when I was writing the album, oh my God, 
I was desperate. Desperate for the D... Please 
don’t make that the headline.” 


AM SMITH IS most relaxed and 
enthusiastic when talking about fun, non- 
serious subjects. What are they most into? 
What do they do when they’re not touring 
internationally, or singing to a 20,000-strong 
arena audience? They like fishing, they tell 
me. Fishing? “Yes, I love fishing. I’d love to 
spend a big chunk of my life fishing. I do fish 
now, sometimes. I need help with it — like if 
you gave me a rod, I couldn’t do it by myself. 
But I go on boats with other fishermen. And 
they teach me. I have fisherman friends.” | 
try to picture it: Smith, with their dangly 
earring, surrounded by bearded guys in yellow 
raincoats, a silvery mackerel trying to wriggle 
free. “It’s the best feeling in the world, sitting 
by the sea or by a lake.” 

They’re also obsessed with films, books, 
TV (Rings of Power, White Lotus, any bingeable 
series). The film that most changed their life is 
the original Avatar from 2009. “It just opened 
my life up and made me realise how much I 
love nature. I know it sounds crazy. I started 
talking to trees more after watching Avatar 
and it made me more in tune with stuff. It 
blew my mind and made me cry. I just thought 
it Was amazing.” 


S 


At home, they like to cook. Everything is 
planned around good food, they tell me, from 
eating dim sum in Chinatown bars to trying 
stuff out at home. I’m interested to know how 
this homebody side of them coexists with 
the side that’s sold millions of records and 
literally won an Oscar. Do they just casually 
have their Academy Award out on display? 
Until last year, they say, they kept it hidden, 


almost pretending that it didn’t exist. “Then, 
last year, I put them [the awards] out, so 
that’s good to see,” they say. “But also, it’s 
not a focus of mine, if I’m honest. It’s too 
competitive for me, it’s not why I make 
music. I had to peace out — mentally.” 

I tell them that if ’'d won an Oscar, I’d be 
constantly getting it out at house parties. 
It would be hard to keep my ego in check. 


“IT used to love that thrill of going out 
and hoping that Id meet The Guy when 
out dancing. For me, going out has 
changed. Now, I go out purely to dance. 
It’s not about hooking up anymore” 
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Smith says they’ve always had the opposite 
problem. “I’ve been lucky because I was 
never one to big myself up, I would tear 
myself down,” they say. “That’s my issue — 
I go the other way. I’m never looking in the 
mirror like, ‘You did this. You smashed this,’ 
I was a self-sabotager when I was younger. 
I’m a lot better at it now, though. I’m better 
at taking compliments and being happy for 
myself. When I was younger, it was never a 
fear of mine that I was going to get big-headed 
because I didn’t like myself enough. So that’s 
all I had to work on.” 

Why do they think they swung that way 
round? “I don’t know, you'll have to ask my 
therapist!” There’s that belly laugh again. “I’m 
always trying to figure it out. I came out when 
I was 10 years old — I was queer for a long 
time and I felt isolated for a long time. I went 
through things when I was younger that just 
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taught me some harder lessons. But... I’ve 
been lucky in the grand scheme of things, I 
truly have.” 

One thing they can admit they did feel 
super proud of, however, is the success 
and impact of ‘Unholy’. At a time when 
misinformed transphobic narratives are 
being peddled in the British media, the 
sheer success of that track alone shows that 
the majority of people in the UK probably 
just want transphobes to shut up for more 
than half a second. Most importantly, it’s 
a Shameless, sexy-as-hell banger. Smith 
says they were “absolutely proud” to push 
some queer and trans joy into the music 
charts. “It just shows you that queer music 
is for everyone,” they say. “The majority 
of the artists I listened to growing up were 
heterosexual and talking about heterosexual 
relationships and they still made me cry at 


SAM SMITH 
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“My audience has 
always been very 
broad, but it’s 
wonderful seeing 
da new generation 


of people enjoying 
my music. | mean, 
it's wild” 


night and long for love and make me feel 
happy. Music is this safe space, and it really 
can be a place of bringing people together.” 

If Smith’s early music used to be for the 
M&S mums and mainstream pop fans, their 
more recent sound and image has ushered in 
a queerer, younger fan base. It’s an unusual 
cross-section that’s for sure — can you think of 
any other artist with that audience mix? Apart 
from maybe the likes of Harry Styles, who is 
loved by Gen Z gays and middle-aged woman 
alike. Or maybe someone like Phoebe Bridgers, 
at a push. 

“My audience has always been very broad, 
but it’s wonderful seeing a new generation of 
people enjoying my music,” they say. “I mean, 
it’s absolutely wild.” 

As the afternoon draws to a close, our 
conversation turns to the future. What would 
Smith like to be doing in 10, 20 years from 
now? Where will they be? They say they’ve 
“always wanted kids... Loads of them. I want a 
madhouse, like Nanny McPhee. And random 
animals. I want a massive pig that lives in the 
house with everyone. Parrots. Tortoise. I want 
a tortoise. I want it to be by my side when I 
pass into a new life.” 

Other than that, they intend to live their 
life fully, exactly how they’ve always wanted 
to. They have the freedom and privilege to do 
that. They’re lucky — they know this. 

“I want to be absolutely fat with 
experience,” they say, turning towards me, 
eyes glittering. “I want to travel around the 
world. I’d love to sail around the world — that 
would be my dream. And I want kids, I want 
family. I want to try every food there is to try. 
I want to try random sports. I love hiking and 
nature. I think I’m going to be hungry for life 
until the day I drop.” @ 
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OMETIMES IT’S GOOD to start at the 
end. On the final song of Raye’s debut 
album My 2Ist Century Blues. — finally 
due out on 3rd February, after hold- 
ups that delayed her from releasing a 
full-length record for the best part of 
a decade — she speaks directly to the 
listener over a gently swirling piano riff. 
“I’ve waited seven years for this moment,” she says. “And 
My 21st Century Blues. is now ours, forever.” 

It’s a poignant conclusion to an extremely hard-won 
triumph. At only 25, Raye, born Rachel Agatha Keen in 
Tooting, south London, is already a music industry 
veteran, and in her time she has seen the underbelly of the 
machine first-hand. Aged 17, she signed a four-album deal 
with Polydor, but in early 2022, following years of being 
creatively stifled, she publicly broke from the label (indeed, 
by the end of their arrangement, Raye had still not been 
allowed to release an album). 

Freedom as an independent artist under the distribution 
company Human Re Sources followed. By late December, 
when Raye and I speak, her decision to break ties is 
completely vindicated: her song ‘Escapism’, featuring 
070 Shake, which was released in October and became an 
unexpectedly slow-burning TikTok hit, has just reached 
number two in the UK charts (coming in only behind 
Mariah’s perennial end-of-year smash ‘All I Want for 
Christmas Is You’), and number one in Ireland. In January, 
it topped the UK chart. 

‘Escapism’ is a no-holds-barred tale of self-medication 
with drink, drugs and sex after heartbreak, with an erratic 
drumbeat, minor chords and punchy, witty lyrics (“I don’t 
wanna feel how my heart is ripping / In fact, I don’t wanna 
feel, so I stick to sipping”), all presided over by Raye’s 
dextrous vocals, which switch from savage to vulnerable 
in an instant. Having thus far been best known for tracks 
like ‘You Don’t Know Me’, with Jax Jones, and ‘Bed’, with 
David Guetta and Joel Corry, as well as her writing work 
for artists like Little Mix and Charli XCX, her latest release 
is a far cry from the glossy “formula of dance-pop singles” 
she had been “ushered into” making by her label. The 
single’s success is a victorious testament to the music she 
had wanted to make, and has believed in deeply, all along. 

She tells me as much when I catch her the Monday after 
‘Escapism’ reaches number two. She’ll spend the rest of the 
day at her piano writing for the K-pop girl group Le Sserafim, 
but for now, she’s cuddled up on the sofa with her pom-chi 
Yoshi, explaining how it feels to have been right all along. 

“Tt doesn’t really feel real,’ says Raye, the disbelief still 
audible in her voice. “I do feel very validated. It’s a great 
feeling.” And despite being a self-described “homebody” 
nowadays, she managed to spend some time celebrating 
over the weekend: “I did persuade one of my best mates to 
go out with me, we had a little two-step,” she says. “We went 
to the club that we shot the [‘Escapism’] video in, so it was 
a real lovely moment. They played it and I was like “Yay!” 

Her next move will be the long-awaited release of My 21st 
Century Blues.. As her first-ever full-length, it’s the record 
Raye has been waiting a lifetime to make, and she holds 
nothing back, employing genres including the dance pop 
she is known for, but there is soul, blues, rap and R&B 
here, too. “There’s no sonic through-line,” she says. “It was 
just creating whatever feels right for the story I want to 
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tell over it. It just feels free.” What is most remarkable, 
however, is what she is courageous enough to discuss 
on this album: “There’s things on there that some of my 
closest friends don’t even know about me,” Raye says 
now. “Even though it’s difficult and tricky at times, I do 
believe art is about being ruthlessly honest.” 

Indeed, many of the songs on My 2Ist Century Blues. 
tell jaw-droppingly candid tales, on topics including 
her mistreatment at the hands of the music industry, 
her thoughts on the UK’s broken political system, her 
struggles with addiction and eating disorders, as well as 
her experiences of sexual assault. 

The latter is discussed on ‘Ice Cream Man’, which Raye 
began writing at the age of 19 (and in fact, she explains 
that around “60 per cent” of the tracks on the album 
are “songs I’ve had for years, but was never encouraged 
to share. It’s music that has also stood the test of time 
for me,” she adds). The track lies at the midpoint of the 
record, and opens with an almost funereal organ sound, 
as Raye resignedly starts to discuss her experiences at 
the hands of a producer who invited her to make music 
with him. In the song’s words: “When I got there should 


RAYE 
— 


remembers occasions when she would be “wearing, like, 
three flipping Spanx and a corset underneath my outfit so 
that I feel like I can go outside! I’m trying to squeeze the 
notes out onstage and I can barely sing them! But no one 
would bloody know!” And elsewhere, ‘Mary Jane’ details 
past issues with substance abuse (these days, she says, she’s 
“doing really great”), specifically with marijuana, codeine 
and alcohol. 

Raye describes the track as “a love song to my addiction. 
There was a time when I was so lonely, and I was letting 
down everyone I loved, and I couldn’t explain why. Again, 
something that no one would know. We keep it in silence. 
You do hear substance abuse being glamorised by rappers, 
but it’s historically always been gross for a woman to open 
up about these things, or she gets penalised for it. Look 
what they done to Amy, you know? Meanwhile, we’re being 
eaten alive by these things we’re too scared to talk about, 
especially as women.” 

As an artist, these are topics Raye has long been 
desperate to discuss — and that she hasn’t been is a travesty; 
she is as brilliant an emissary as any number of her socially 
conscious male peers, like Stormzy and Dave. She says that 
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have heard what he was saying / Trying to touch me, trying 
to fuck me, I’m not playing.” 

How does it feel, I ask her, to have committed 
something so painful to music? At first, her response 
is understandably tentative: “As a woman in and out of 
this industry, I’ve been through a lot of nasty, traumatic 
things that I bottled up, didn’t talk about, buried. I didn’t 
feel like there was a place that I could put it. There’s very 
much a world in which I could have gone on the internet 
or called up the police, but all of the shit that comes 
with... plus, I squirm a little bit even talking to you about 
it,” she admits, “because there’s still a lot of healing that 
needs to take place there.” 

Then her voice grows more confident: “For me the 
power really is, this is my way of getting to scream through 
the flipping microphone: ‘You know who you are and 
you know what you done. Sadly, more than one man 
and more than one time in my life. But you’re going to 
listen to this song and you're going to know. That’s power.” 
On the song’s chorus, Raye shifts the narrative away from 
men who took from her, and back to herself: “I’m a very 
fucking brave, strong woman,” she sings. And in general, she 
says the “ethos” of My 2ist Century Blues. is about reframing 
and “normalis[ing]” conversations on hard topics. “I do 
believe that when you put [something difficult] into the 
light it has less power over you, I guess,” Raye explains. 
“Maybe that’s my motivation in wanting to be so explicit.” 

As such, she also talks candidly about other issues she 
addresses on the record. “Body dysmorphia is something 
I’ve struggled with for years,” she says, discussing the 
track on the album named after the condition. She 


she “didn’t know how to communicate that narrative when 
I’m releasing songs like the songs I was releasing, that just 
gloss over heartbreak with happy pop.” 

Since leaving her label and taking full control of her 
debut, however, Raye feels that she has “said what I needed 
to say. It’s just kind of like, an air of no fear anymore,” she 
says. “I’ve got nothing to lose anymore — before, I did, but 
now I don’t. It’s been the most liberating thing.” It genuinely 
sounds like a weight has been lifted clean off her. 

Although she describes her independent status as “a 
feeling money can’t buy,” in some ways, it took Raye “a lot 
of time to adjust,” she admits. “It’s taken a while to shake off 
those things that limit the creative process,” she says of the 
generic constraints that were placed on her during her time 
at Polydor. Then she laughs: “Being the boss of my career 
feels like a new thing, which is wild!” 

To get to this point, however, she did need some level of 
closure. “I went through my healing,” Raye remembers. In 
February 2022, she says, “I went to Sam Fender’s afterparty 
at the BRIT Awards, just after I’d become independent, and 
he’s on their label, I went up to all of them, was like, ‘Hey!’ I 
confronted everyone! One of them ran away from me,” she 
laughs, “but everyone else was very gracious. We had a nice 
chat, and I was able to find some sort of peace.” 

This has left Raye free to reap the spoils of all she has had 
coming to her for so long. 2023 will see her finally release 
My 21st Century Blues., go on tour, and make more music, as 
she finally steps into herself as the artist she has always 
been. “I’m just going to enjoy this moment,” she tells me. 
“I’m going to enjoy that I was right to back myself.” Then, 
she exhales, taking it all in. “We’re here now.” @ 
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Alex Lawther’s writing and directing film 
debut is a Tictional tale of love set in a time 
of climate collapse that is rooted in reality 


Words and photography 
by Molly Lipson 


ITTING ACROSS THE table from 
their partner Paul, activist 
Jenny is struggling to verbalise 
an intense feeling that’s rising 
inside them. Eventually, unable to 
contain it any longer, they burst out 
with it: “I love you. But today you come 
home talking about your day and asking 
me if I know my plans for the weekend. 
And I start to panic because I think, 
‘That is the fucking problem. Plans for 
the weekend is the fucking problem, 
Meanwhile, ’'m longing to make some 
sort of plan.” 

This dilemma — trying to place the 
mundanity of weekend plans into a 
world newly understood as collapsing 
under the weight of existential climate 
change — is the central focus of actor 
Alex Lawther’s writing and directing 
debut, For people in trouble. 

The short film unravels the love 
story between Jenny, a climate activist, 
and Paul, a more apathetic bystander. 
Jenny, played by House of Dragon 
star Emma D’Arcy, is struggling to 
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conceptualise how to continue living 
their day-to-day life in the face of the 
devastating reality of climate collapse. 
Paul, portrayed by See’s Archie 
Madekwe, whose family is directly 
impacted by extreme weather events, 
would rather dedicate time and energy 
to building a life with Jenny. 

Climate change has long been in the 
news, but for Lawther — known for his 
roles in Black Mirror and The End of the 
F***ing World — the 2018 International 
Panel on Climate Change (IPCC) report 
was a crucial turning point. It warned 
us that we had only 10 years to contain 
global warming below a catastrophic 
1.5°C. Such a time stamp on the climate 
emergency hit Lawther hard. 

Art was immediately a part of the 
actor’s response. Shortly after the 
report came out, he was asked by arts- 
based climate group Culture Declares 
Emergency to do a reading of a real 
letter a boy had written to his father 
after reading the IPCC report. In it 
the boy stated that he wasn’t angry 


ACTION 

Alex Lawther, 
centre, on the 
set of For 
peoplein 
trouble 
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with his father — and his generation — for 
creating such destruction, but that as a 
result he and his own generation had no 
future. “I found it incredibly moving not 
only to read the letter but to be part of 
creating a piece around it,” Lawther says of 
the event in April 2019. 

Climate change isn’t about the future; it’s 
affecting people now, here in the UK. The 
burning of fossil fuels doesn’t just cause 
CO,emissions, but pollution too. Around 
the world, this causes nearly seven million 
people to die prematurely, according 
to the World Health Organization, with 
women and children and marginalised 
communities particularly affected. 

In 2013, Londoner Ella Adoo-Kissi Debrah 
died at the age of 10 from an asthma attack. 
Her death was the first — and currently 
only — fatality in the world to be formally 
attributed to air pollution, the tragic result 
of lethally poor air quality in the area of 
Lewisham where she and her family lived, 
metres from the South Circular. 

Since her passing, Ella’s mother, 
Rosamund, who fought to get air pollution 
put on her daughter’s death certificate as 
a medical cause, has dedicated her life to 
political advocacy. In summer 2022, she 
went to the House of Commons to hear 
the second reading of Ella’s Law, a Bill that 
would make clean air a human right. 

Elsewhere in the UK, rising sea levels, 
another consequence of carbon emissions, 
are creating much more visible problems, 
and yet very little is being done. A map 
created by Climate Central shows areas 
of the country that will be one metre 
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PUT THE 
WORLD TO 
RIGHTS 
Lawther 
(above, right) 
with Emma 
D’Arcy, who 
plays Jenny; 


(right) on set 


underwater within 30 years. Incredibly, this 
includes cities as far inland as Peterborough 
and Doncaster. In Skipsea, a small coastal 
village in Yorkshire, this threat is much 
more imminent. Retired sales manager 
Peter Garforth has been battling the 
elements — and the government — as the 
cliff at the end of his road has depleted by 
half over the past 20 years. Due to coastal 
erosion caused by rising sea levels and 
more frequent volatile storms, his house 
and others on his street are at risk of falling 
into the sea. 

Despite being dubbed the fastest- 
eroding coastline in Europe, the local 
council has not set up defences, claiming 
they don’t control the purse strings. Yet 
other communities nearby have had 
preventative infrastructure installed. “If 
some communities can have sea defences 
and other communities can’t, then it’s 
discrimination. It makes us feel like 
second-class citizens simply because we 
don’t deserve enough sea defences,” says 
Garforth. In March last year, the council 
announced that it is taking part in a £36m 
programme aimed at helping communities 
affected by coastal erosion, but it remains 
to be seen if or how Skipsea residents will 
benefit from this. 


“AROUND THE WORLD, MORE 
THAN 1,700 ENVIRONMENTAL 
ACTIVISTS HAVE BEEN KILLED 
IN THE PAST DECADE" 


It was a similar story in the Welsh 
village of Fairbourne — in 2014, the local 
council declared it would have to be 
decommissioned by 2054 due to the high 
flood risk. In other words, rather than 
invest in protecting the coastline and the 
village, they would rather delete it off the 
map. Although this declaration has just 
been rescinded, it has left a deep scar on 
the local community. Stuart Eves, chairman 
of the Fairbourne Project Board, which 
meets with the local council to discuss the 
ongoing situation in the village, explains 
that when the decision was aired on TV, 
“the village was mortally upset”. 

The disregard for places like Skipsea and 
Fairbourne is replicated to varying degrees 
around the world, particularly in areas 
inhabited by marginalised communities. 
Decisions about what land to protect and 
save, and similarly what can be destroyed, 
seem to be made on the basis of prioritising 

rofit over community, of capitalist gain 
over human life and livelihoods. 

Because we live in a world that thrives 
off socio-economic, racial, gendered and 
other types of hierarchies, we implement 
the same template each time: those least 
responsible for causing the climate crisis, 
predominantly marginalised and oppressed 


communities, are being most affected by 
both the consequences of global heating 
and the exploitative processes that are 
causing it. 


T WAS DURING April 2019 — the same 

month as Lawther did his reading — that 

he first became aware of the Extinction 
Rebellion movement. He had already been 
thinking deeply about the implications of 
climate collapse on both the present and 
future of our planet. When Extinction 
Rebellion first took to the streets, shutting 
down swathes of central London, he went 
along to take a look. 

This is where I met him, in the middle 
of the roundabout at Trafalgar Square, 
surrounded by tents and chanting with a 
touch of radical hope in the air. We became, 
and remain, good friends, and when he 
asked me to help on his short film as a script 
consultant, I was thrilled to contribute asa 
quasi-advisor on activism. 

By that time, I had already been 


organising around social justice for over a 
decade, predominantly around dismantling 
the prison industrial complex — prisons 
and all the structures that uphold socio- 
economic and racial hierarchies. I came 
to climate action later, taking far too long 
to connect the dots between race, class 
and capitalism, and the environment 
(a disconnect much of the UK climate 
movement still suffers from). 

For people in trouble spans some five 
years, starting on the day Jenny and Paul 
meet, moving through various stages in their 
relationship, and culminates in an emotional 
ending following Paul’s attendance at an 
intensely violent protest. UK producers Sam 
Brain and Giannina Rodriguez Rico joined 
the project, alongside Matt Damon and 
Ben Affleck as US producers through their 
production company Pearl Street Films. Big 
names for a film that started as something 
so much smaller. 

The characters of Paul and Jenny were 
initially personifications of each side of 


MAKE A 
CHANGE 
Lawther 
hopes that 
For people in 
trouble will 
encourage 
more people 
to join the 
conversation 
about the 
climate crisis 


Lawther’s internal dialogue, while the film 
became a way to externalise what it means 
— or if it’s even possible — to live and to love 
while paralysed by existential dread. 

As an actor, Lawther is thoughtful and 
philosophical about the role his industry, 
teeming with its privilege, has in “doing 
good”. He was keen to figure out how or if 
he could use his platform to do something 
helpful. “As someone who for their living 
makes stories, predominately as an actor, 
[my thought process was], ‘How can I carry 
on doing that? What purpose does that 
serve?’ And I suppose in a slightly perverse 
way, I made something in order to try and 
interrogate that question for myself,’ he 
reflects on the film’s genesis. 

“I’d been getting into reading the likes 
of Jem Bendell who wrote about the fact 
that it’s too late to make any change, and 
therefore, it’s just about trying to find out 
how to cope with disaster rather than 
trying to prevent disaster from happening,” 
he explains. For many people, Bendell’s 
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work bridged the conceptual gap between 
climate change and a climate crisis, the 
latter inspiring in Lawther an urgency to 
do something, while reckoning with the 
reality that very little, if anything, can really 
be done. 

After being immersed in this thinking for 
some time, Lawther had to leave London 
for a shoot in Wales. Suddenly in a very 
different world, one that was far removed 
from these discussions, he felt isolated 
and alone. This is a shared experience — 
once you’ve understood the true extent of 
the climate crisis, it can feel like you’re in 
a parallel universe from those who have 
not yet grasped its full horror. He found 
comfort in an album by Susanne Sundfer, 
Music for People in Trouble. “I was really 
bolstered by the fact that there was a 
piece of art that could, in an indirect way, 
help me understand what I was thinking,” 
says Lawther of the Norwegian singer- 
songwriter. “It was a companion that 
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BEHIND THE 
SCENES 
D'Arcy 
during a 
costume 
fitting 
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I would listen to when I was in a place 
where I didn’t really feel like I could have 
those conversations directly with the 
people around me.” For people in trouble 
is an attempt to create a similar source of 
solace but in visual form. No one, least of 
all Lawther, is stating that art can solve the 
climate crisis, “but it affects people, and 
people change the world,” he says. 

In the film, Paul mentions the 
deterioration of his family’s living 
conditions in Nigeria due to climate change. 
Initially, this was influenced by intense 
flooding in Bangladesh in the summer of 
2021, around the time Lawther was writing 
and editing the script. When Madekwe was 
cast as Paul, Lawther chatted with him 
about his family heritage in order to root 
the story in cultural fact. At the start of the 
short, Paul mentions how his aunt is having 
to move house from Ibadan to Lagos, 
Nigeria, because extreme winds have blown 
the roof off her house. It comes across as an 


almost throwaway reference, highlighting 
the casual but devastating normality of this 
experience for many people globally. 

The term racial capitalism — the idea of 
extracting profit through racial subjugation 
— doesn’t feature explicitly in the film, but 
there are glimpses of it. For example, when 
Jenny and Paul meet some years after their 
first drink together, Jenny jokingly wonders 
if the pub has become a “Blood and Soilers” 
meeting house, a name derived from the 
Nazi slogan of a racially defined national 
body (“blood”) united with land territory 
(“soil”). Posters adorning what was a fish 
stand on the pub’s patio read, “Close 


“THE TERRIFYING THINGIS, 
SUCH ARE HUMAN BEINGS 
THAT IF YOU CAN IMAGINE IT, IT 
PROBABLY ALREADY EXISTS" 


borders. Make England green again,” and, 
“Fewer people = more jobs.” 

Lawther and I spent a lot of time thinking 
through this particularly unsavoury part of 
the creative process. These ideas belong to 
an ideology called ecofascism, an emerging 
and worryingly popular belief that uses the 
climate crisis as justification for a eugenics- 
based culling of the human population. At 
the end of the film, Paul speaks about a 
march he attended against sterilisation laws. 

The film also touches on the global 
increase in authoritarianism, as state 
responses to protest become even more 
brutal than before. When forecasting the 
landscape in a not-too-distant future for this 
film, Lawther and I envisioned armoured 
tanks, snipers on roofs, arresting people 
simply for holding a placard. In hindsight, 
we didn’t go far enough. Much of this is 
already happening. “It was about moving 
into the future, but it was only ever based 
on things that are happening right now,” 
Lawther says. “The terrifying thing is, such 
are human beings that if you can imagine it, 
it probably already exists.” 

And it does. Around the world, more 
than 1,700 environmental activists have 
been killed in the past decade, though 


this is likely an underestimate. These are 
disproportionately Indigenous and poor 
people, attempting to defend their land 
and themselves from mining, fracking, 
oil pipelines and logging. In other words, 
from profit-making, climate-destroying 
processes. Even here in the UK we’ve 
seen a radical shift towards criminalising 
protest. Violent policing has always been 
the de facto response to Black and brown- 
led protest, and the use of such brutality 
and criminalisation is now expanding. The 
Police, Crime, Sentencing and Courts Act 
received Royal Assent in April 2022, heavily 
curtailing our right to protest, and targeting 
already marginalised communities. 

As Paul states in his final monologue, 
“To love is to resist.” Radical empathy for 
the global community is paramount in 
combatting this crisis, and all the others 
intertwined with it. Like art, like film, we 
need to infuse our thinking with more 
creativity, to think outside the confines 
of what we know and reimagine how our 
world could look. 

We are simply not responding in a 
way that corresponds to the scale of the 
problem. Despite knowing the harm of 
excess carbon emissions, we continue 


BLEAK 
FUTURE 
(Above, left) 
Posters ina 
pub in the 
film depict 
the “blood 
and soil” 
ethos that’s 
taken root; 
(above, right) 
differing 
priorities 
push Jenny 
and Paul 
(Archie 
Madekwe) 
apart 


our path of destruction because the 
processes that emit carbon are profitable. 
We favour solutions that are simply green 
iterations of the world we already have: 
electric cars, renewable energy, sustainable 
fashion. Although these make us feel like 
we’re doing something good, they mostly 
reproduce the problem. It is this truth 
that leads many of us working in climate 
and social justice to focus solutions on the 
underlying systemic and structural root 
causes instead. 

For Lawther, his hope is that this film 
touches people in the way he was moved 
by Sundfgr’s album — it’s why the film’s 
name is a tribute to that record. Knowing 
it will be watched by people interested 
in film for film’s sake and not just those 
already concerned about the climate, he 
hopes that more people will be drawn into 
the conversation. Having started making 
For people in trouble more than three years 
ago, it’ll be interesting to see how the 
debate has moved on. Maybe it will reflect 
something about the speed at which the 
conversation has changed — or hasn’t — or 
has accelerated or stagnated. 

What’s clear is that we can’t afford to let 
the conversation around climate stand still. 
If anything, we must push the debate 
further than we ever have before. We must 
think more radically, more 
interconnectedly, more globally and more 
communally. We must focus our energies 
on the root causes of the problem and 
implement healthy, people-centric 
alternatives. There is hope in the organising 
work of Indigenous communities, frontline 
defenders and other justice-focused 
movements around the world. There is 
hope in art that inspires new ways of 
thinking, and there is hope in us, if we 
allow ourselves to believe that we deserve a 
better world. @ 
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TAKE IT EASY 
DYLAN in a relaxed 
moment offstage 
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Pop star DYLAN 
has been 
co-signed by Ed 
Sheeran, Bastille 
and Yungblud. 
Now she’s adored 
by an increasing 
number of teenage 
girls. We meet her 
before and after 
her biggest 
headline show yet 
at London’s 
historic KOKO 


BY DAISY JONES 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY TOM OXLEY 


“WHAT IF THEY DONT COME?” © 


SHE’S SAYING, EYES peeking out briefly from beneath 
a long curtain of wavy blonde hair. “What if some of 
them can’t make it? There are train strikes. How are 
people going to get here? What if I’m performing to 
an empty room?” 

It’s November 2022, and we’re backstage four 
hours before she’s due to play a sold-out headline 
show at Camden’s recently renovated KOKO. Excited 
teenage girls have been queuing outside the venue 
since 9am, despite slashing rain and bone-chilling 
winds. At one point, Woods tells me, she was 
worried about them getting sick, so she got someone 
to distribute hats and gloves and hot buckets of 
KFC. Of course they’ll come, I say — they’re already 
here, aren’t they? People have bought tickets. But 
Woods just stares ahead blankly, my reassurances 
sliding off her like sheets of ice. “It’s been quite an 
overwhelming day,” she says after a while, pulling 
at the sleeves of her baggy knitted Kickers jumper. 
“T’m just terrified about tonight.” 

Despite the sudden pre-show nerves, the 23-year- 
old musician has largely become known for her 
bold and audacious, shit-kicking energy. She | sr. 
writes emotive pop-rock songs about deserving i ) . a Sites 
more from annoying boys or being heartbroken | 
and unapologetic about it (think Olivia Rodrigo 
and Halsey, via Suffolk, where Woods is from). 
In one of her bigger tracks, ‘You’re Not Harry 
Styles’, she sings: “Running around with your God 
complex / Do you picture yourself while we’re having 
sex together?” There’s an open-heartedness to 
DYLAN’s personality, lyrics and sound. Whether | 
she’s freaking out about playing to an empty room, EMBRACE DYLAN 
or lamenting the loss of yet another fuckboi, she and her team hug 
appears to approach everything heart first — a young eg 
star not yet apathetic, or too strung out from back- 
to-back tours. 

To those not paying attention, DYLAN seemed to 
spring out of nowhere — even by today’s standards. 
Born in Bures, a small village on the Essex/Suffolk 
border, at the turn of the millennium, Woods spent 
the first two decades of her life fantasising about 
playing Wembley Stadium and becoming a rock star 
(her early years were defined by AC/DC, Aerosmith 
and Rainbow blasting out of her dad’s car speakers 
or else performing air guitar on the kitchen table). 
The poppier shimmer, she says, came later, after 
getting heavily into Taylor Swift. “As a kid, it was 
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FINISHING TOUCHES 
DYLAN'’s rock-chick 
style 


ROCK’'N’ROLLER 
DYLAN’s look takes 
shape pre-gig 


WORTH THE WAIT 
Fans snake around 
KOKO, Camden 
(below) capturing 
the moment 


always about rock’n’roll. And then that slowly started 
forming into different lanes, like pop and alt and 
indie. Then I fell in love with Taylor Swift. Now, I can’t 
not write pop songs. But in my head, I’m totally doing 
the rock thing.” The result is a fun, strutting hybrid — 
kind of like a Yungblud for heartbroken girls. 

Her “big break” came late last year, post- 
lockdown, followed by a string of highly publicised 
opening slots. Her debut EP Purple might have, 
in Woods’ words, “flopped, massively”, but after 
supporting Thomas Headon, Bastille and then — in 
a twist of fate — Ed Sheeran at Wembley Stadium, 
followed by Yungblud at Kentish Town’s 02 Forum, 
the diehard fans started rolling in overnight and 
soaked up her following two mixtapes. “I still don’t 
think there are that many of us,” she says, even 
though there are thousands of fans downstairs 
in colourful DYLAN merch and pink cowboy hats 
(they call themselves “the cowgirls” due to Woods’ 
cowboy obsession). “I just think they’re super 
dedicated. There are some people here today who 
have been to every show this year. And they’ll rock 
up at 9am and wait until the very last minute for me 
to say hello to them. It’s insane.” 

By 9pm, Woods is ready. She’s changed out of her 
oversized sweater and into head-to-toe leather — a 
tasselled jacket paired with skin-tight flares, golden 
glitter pressed onto high cheekbones. She looks like 
a young Stevie Nicks, or a baby-faced Axl Rose — a 
hand-painted Fender Meteora guitar slung around 
long slouching limbs. The crowd is a sea of intense 
and genuinely ear-piercing screams. Usually, at a 
show like this, there are a mixture of ages and a few 
disgruntled partners or older tagalongs thrown in the 
mix. Today, though, there are wall-to-wall teenage 
girls: teenage girls with linked arms, teenage girls 
with wide eyes, teenage girls with their phones lifted 
up to catch their new idol as she bounds across the 
stage, the lights swimming from red to blue to white — 
an ode, perhaps, to her classic Americana influences. 

She stomps through a slew of recent hits, some 
of which have racked up nearly a million views on 

it pbe, while others are unreleased. During her 
song ‘No Romeo’, the crowd appear to particularly 
ieee their shit. “Has anyone here got an ex?” Woods 
shouts into the mic before being drowned out by 
blistering screams. At one point, halfway through, 
m breaks into a rendition of ‘Paradise City’ by 
“Guns N’ Roses. It’s weird — the song came out ten 
years before Woods was born and Axl Rose is now 
old enough to be her grandfather. But these are the 
children of the children raised on the sound of 80s 
rock and tonight it seeps into everything — from the 
tight, pounding drums to the way that Woods moves 
her hips and slides on her knees, embracing and 
retracing the self-aware flamboyance of a rock show. 

Most of the concert remains similarly high-octane 
and glam, with Woods punctuating songs with noodly 
guitar solos backed up by a tight, three-piece live 
band. Towards the end, though, she plays a slower 
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acoustic ballad, ‘Home is Where the Heart is’, which is 
about feeling alone when back from tour and left only 
with her thoughts for company. At this point, about 


three-quarters of the crowd hold up signs printed 
on A4 sheets of paper. Later, I find out that they say 
things like, “Home is wherever you are” and “We’re 
so proud of you.” Woods had no idea that her fans 
had planned this. She looks confused, then smiles, 
singing, her face a picture of unfeigned disbelief. 

Two days later, I catch up with Woods over Zoom, 
from her flat in London. Her hair’s tied up and 
her face looks remarkably fresh and well slept for 
someone who hasn’t had more than one proper 
day off in about a year. The nerves from a couple 
of nights ago seem to have completely dissolved. 
Instead, she looks relieved, still riding that post- 
show high. She wasn’t worried as soon as she saw the 
crowd, she says, although it was the most nervous 
she’d ever been. “It was the reassurance I needed 
after the last four years of working my ass off and 
grafting and trying to build something,” she says. 
“You don’t know if anyone’s going to like your music. 
It was insane; the happiness I felt on that stage.” 

Why did it mean so much to her? She’s played 
plenty of shows before this, including Wembley, 
and been on multiple tours — although, admittedly, 
maybe not headline performances of this size in 
the capital. “My recent mixtape [The Greatest Thing 
I'll Never Learn] speaks a lot about reciprocation 
— or lack of — in emotional relationships, whether 
that be friendships or family stuff or love,” she says. 
“T’ve really struggled with abandonment issues and 
letting myself go in that way. I love these people so 
much, and to have that reciprocated is just the best 
feeling in the world. I didn’t really notice the scale 
of it until the show.” 

There’s something else. “Wait,” Woods says, 
uncrossing her legs and getting up from her seat. “Let 
me show you something.” I can hear her scrambling 
off screen. When she gets back, she’s holding up 
a homemade scrapbook. “This is one of the more 
notable things,” she says, laughing. “They made me 
a book. They all put notes and photos of each other 
in there with me. Right at the back, it shows [the 
story] of my journey so far — everything from 2019 
onwards.” She pauses for a moment, flipping through 
the pages. “After the show, I just sat there sobbing.” 

So, what now for DYLAN? After this Zoom call 
Woods will be getting on a bus to finish her UK 
tour, before going to Stockholm, Sweden, to finish 
off her album. Next year will be an endless web of 
international tour dates. She doesn’t know if she'll 
need to keep her London flat. What’s the point 
when she’ll just be living on the road? Until then, 


though, she’ll just be soaking up the fact she 
played a sold-out show at KOKO and nothing went 
wrong. Everything went right, in fact. It’s given 
her a sense of peace and ease. “I am totally in the 
right place,” Woods says. “And I am totally doing 
the right thing.” @ 
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We remember Teen Big 
Brother, Channel 4’s 
controversial OOs 
‘experiment’ as ITV2 
brings the landmark 
original show back to our 
screens this spring 


By Brit Dawson 
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they might be job offers, news of a loved one 
passing, or, if you’re James Kelly, a surprise call 
from the producers of Teen Big Brother, who’ve 
somehow tracked you down to an Ibiza hotel. 

On that day in June 2003, the 18-year-old 
James (now 37) was enjoying his newfound 
status of being legal drinking age by — as is a 
rite of passage for teenage Brits — wreaking 
hedonistic havoc on a European party island 
with 20 of his mates. It was in his hotel lobby 
that he found himself clutching a receiver, 
confused, hungover and scantily clad, as he 
learned he’d been selected to go into the Teen 
Big Brother house. 

“Next thing I know, I’ve got to get to Ibiza 
airport, into London, and then back the same 
night — but no one could know,” he recalls over 
Zoom from his home in Houston, Texas. Sworn 
to secrecy and now needing to vanish for 24 
hours without a trace, James confided in one 
of his friends, who had to make up a story to 
explain why he’d suddenly disappeared. “He 
said I ended up with some girls,” he tells me 


with a wry smile, his short black hair neatly 
slicked back. “At first, he made me sound like a 
bit of a lothario, but then he would add all these 
little stories, like I ended up on a boat out at 
sea. Some of those guys probably [still think] I 
was marooned with a group of girls.” He shakes 
his head, beams, and adds with a fond scoff: 
“Gullible drunk Scots.” 

Two weeks earlier, and safely on shore, 
James, from Paisley near Glasgow, had been 
auditioning with hundreds of others for a 
chance to feature on Teen Big Brother. A new 
Big Brother spin-off, the show would see eight 
18-year-old housemates live in the Big Brother 
house for 10 days, and would mostly follow the 
same format as the main version, with tasks, 
nominations and evictions. However, there 
would be no alcohol — a staple of OOs Big 
Brother — cigarettes, nor live audience, as the 
series would be pre-recorded. Dermot O’Leary 
would host, while Marcus Bentley, Big Brother’s 
long-time narrator, would return to lend his 
trademark Geordie commentary. 


The teen housemates would enter the house 
a week after season four of the main show 
wrapped in July, but the teen version wouldn’t 
air until October. 

In 2003, Big Brother — which launched in 
the UK at the turn of the millennium — was in 
its heyday. Jade Goody had made an explosive 
appearance on the programme the previous year, 
attracting unprecedented press attention and 
unwittingly ushering in a new era of celebrity and 
reality TV. Audiences had been given a taste of 
the wild possibilities this new format could offer 
— ferocious arguments, drunken sexual antics, 
manufactured cruelty — and, given the breakout 
success of Big Brother 3, it seems they were 
hungry for more. But, as Bentley remembers 
it, Mark Thompson, the then-chief executive 
of Channel 4, wasn’t too happy about this. “He 
wanted the next Big Brother to be more cerebral,” 
says Bentley. “So they threw everything at Big 
Brother 4 — but it was a bit of a damp squib. I 
remember Philip Edgar-Jones (Big Brother’s 
former creative director) saying something like, 
‘Well, that was a shower of shit. Thank God we’ve 
got [Teen Big Brother] to put us back on track’ It 
was definitely their chance of redemption.” 

Its appointed redeemers were a motley crew 
of 18-year-olds, each with different backgrounds 
and beliefs, but most of whom were still living 
at home with their parents. There was James, 
a shrewd and self-assured jester; the solemn 
but gentle Hasan Shah, a practising Muslim 
from London; the vivacious, fast-talking Tracey 
Fowler from Runcorn; Belfast’s Paul Brennan, 
a vibrant, sharp-tongued queer hairdresser; 
Shaneen Dawkins (now Mooney) from Leeds, 
who was straight-talking but self-doubting; 
Lowestoft’s fiery, playful, but noticeably 
immature Jade Dyer (now Jade Kirk); Caroline 
Cloke, a mild-mannered, sheltered confidant 
from Kent; and, finally, the carefree, charismatic 
Tommy Wright from Weymouth. 

“I was so excited about it,” Shaneen, now a 
37-year-old freelance musician living in Leeds, 
tells me over Zoom. Out of all the contestants, 
she looks the most like she did when she was 18, 
save for the two new piercings that adorn her 
face — a delicate stud beneath her bottom lip 
and a matching one in her nose. “I remember 
feeling like it was one of those once-in-a-lifetime 
opportunities, something that people I knew 
just didn’t do.” 

But, looking back two decades later, and as 
Big Brother is set to be revived on ITV2, Shaneen 
tells me she has mixed feelings about the show — 
as do all of the other former housemates I speak 
to. Alongside fondness towards the experience, 
each of them expresses frustration about the 
way certain aspects were run, edited and aired. 
“TReliving it now] is a little anxiety-provoking,” 
admits Shaneen. 

Although it caused a brief storm at the time 
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SCREEN SHOCK 
(Clockwise from 
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and Jade in bed 
together; 
housemates 
Paul, Tracey and 
Shaneen; 
presenter 
Dermot O'Leary 


— owing to the fact that Jade and Tommy became 
the first housemates in Big Brother UK’s history 
to have sex in the house — in the 20 years since, 
there’s been little talk of Teen Big Brother. In 
fact, the series has been mostly forgotten. Or, 
it could be argued, purposely unremembered. 
On reflection, many of the housemates feel 
that 18 — between childhood and adulthood — 
is too young to be thrust into a situation like 
Big Brother, especially without the grounding 
presence of older adults. “We came across young 
because we really were,” says Tracey, now a 
38-year-old stay-at-home mum living in Liverpool. 


“There was no social media, so none of us had 
any experience of the world. None of us knew 
what we were doing or who we even were.” 


ACK IN the summer of 2003, Tracey, like 
many of the other housemates, felt she 
was at a crossroads in her life. She was 
working as a shop assistant and studying 
beauty therapy at college, but she’d just ended a 
two-year relationship and was figuring out “who 
[she] wanted to be”. Likewise, James, a hopeful 
footballer, was reconsidering the direction his 
life would take after a string of frustrating and 
debilitating injuries prevented him from playing 
the game he loved. Jade was juggling disparate 
jobs in a bar and a nursery, living between her 
parents’ house in Lowestoft and a friend’s couch 
in Great Yarmouth. Shaneen had moved out of 


TEEN BIG BROTHER 


her parents’ house and was studying performing 
arts at college. Tommy, meanwhile, was passing 
the time in his hometown “drinking and living 
the good life”. 

Each of them has a different memory of how 
they found out about the show. Tracey was 
contacted by producers after unsuccessfully 
auditioning for the main series of Big Brother; 
James saw a nondescript flyer in a nightclub (he 
didn’t even realise it was related to Big Brother 
until he turned up at the audition); Jade was 
contacted by producers after applying to appear 
on a different Channel 4 reality show, The Salon; 
Tommy’s mum put him up for it, submitting his 
application without telling him; and Shaneen can’t 
really remember why or how she went for it — 
though she can remember that her audition tape 
was “a parody version of Missy Elliott’s “Work It’”. 

After a handful of auditions that comprised 
team-building exercises and mild psychological 
goading by producers (which, explains Tracey, 
involved interrogating auditionees about a 
personal secret 
they’d shared with 
producers), the 
final eight were 
chosen, whisked 
away from their 
family homes with 
little to no warning, 
and locked in a 
hotel room for 
two nights before 
being driven, 
blindfolded, to the 
Big Brother house. 
“They took the 
blindfold off, said 
‘good luck’, and in 
you went,” recalls 
Tracey. “None of us 
actually knew what 
was going on — we 
didn’t even know 
how long we were in there for.” And with that, 
the inaugural — and final — edition of Teen Big 
Brother was underway. 

“It was a much smaller crew, like a ghost 
town,” reveals Bentley, “and it was sort of 
handled with kid gloves.” During the filming of 
the main show, Bentley would travel three hours 
from his home in Canterbury to the Big Brother 
studio in Hertfordshire, where he’d spend 
hours going through the day’s script, recording, 
and re-recording until producers were happy 
with the final product. Sometimes, he says, 
an episode wouldn’t be ready until an hour 
before it was due to air. With Teen Big Brother, 
however, it was completely different. As it was 
pre-recorded, Bentley narrated the whole show 
in one sitting, which, he explains, “is probably 
why I can’t remember it much!” 
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Of course, the housemates remember it clearly 
— even if, as many other former contestants have 
said over the years, it could be boring at times. 
“When you first go in, it’s kind of surreal,” says 
Tommy, now 37, based in Bournemouth, and 
working in a supermarket. “Because, you know, 
it’s Big Brother. But after a day, once you get 
over that initial excitement, you actually have 
nothing to do.” 

As is to be expected of any series of Big 
Brother, the teen housemates’ 10 days — shown 
across a week on Channel 4, with each episode 
condensing 48 hours into one hour — were 
filled with arguments, romance, gossiping, 
accusations of game-playing, and Big Brother- 
set tasks. The latter included unblocking a 
purposely blocked toilet, successfully simulating 
a flight from London to Birmingham (spoiler: 
they failed), and forming a pop group to write 
and perform a song in Spanish. There were 
also two sets of nominations, with housemates 
having to decide on both evictions and the 
eventual winner, in lieu of a live audience. 
Hasan was evicted first, after five days, then 
Shaneen, after eight, and Paul was crowned 
the winner, while Caroline was runner-up. “It’s 
quite disheartening to be in a group of people 
and to know that you are one of the least liked 
people there,” Shaneen says of being up for 
eviction. “I remember feeling quite upset about 
that. It was hard to deal with at the time.” 

Because of the show’s compressed schedule, 
viewers got an even briefer snapshot into 
each day than they did with the main Big 


WINNER TAKES ALL 
Sitting around a table, each of the final six 


had to put forward their case for why they 
should win the show 


Brother. For example, despite getting a basic 
shopping budget due to failing their first task, 
the housemates remember having several 
takeaways during their spell in the house — 
something that was never aired. While editing 
out a takeaway is fairly innocuous, many of the 
housemates feel certain incidents were more 
deviously edited due to time constraints. Tracey 
Says an argument she had with Paul was made 
to look “more huge than it actually was”, while 
James — who was eventually disqualified from 
winning for breaking three, pretty mild, Big 


‘FANDTO 
KNOW YOU ARE ONE 


OF THE LEAST LIKED” 


Brother rules — rues the fact that the context 
around his rule-breaking was cut out. 

Nevertheless, the draw of the show is in 
the teenagers’ earnest, sometimes childish 
interactions with each other, like when Caroline 
asked, “How many one-night stands, how many 
flings, how many going out?”, during a feverish 
conversation about sexual partners. Still, while 
the housemates’ juvenile bickering and candid 
conversations about sex didn’t differ wildly 
from their grown-up counterparts, their youth 
did stand out. “I definitely recognised the lack 
of adult supervision,” says Shaneen. 

To potentially mitigate the ethically dubious 
decision to do a Teen Big Brother in the first 
place, the programme was originally billed 
as an “educational experiment” for Channel 
4’s now-disbanded educational division, 
4Learning. In fact, its full title was Teen Big 
Brother: The Experiment. According to press 
reports at the time, the show was created as 
part of a push for educational programming 
aimed at a young adult market. Because of this, 
it was meant to be shown during the day, rather 
than at Big Brother’s traditional 9pm or 10pm 
air times. But, as per the Guardian, it “moved 
to an evening slot after executives saw the 
result”. An edited version of the show was later 
re-aired in early 2004, as part of 4Learning’s 
morning schedule. 

Controversially, the housemates say they 
weren’t told that there was a chance the show 
could be aired at primetime before they went in 
the house — and neither Jade nor Tommy recall 
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being asked if they were comfortable with their sex 
scene being shown (albeit under the duvet covers). 
“T personally don’t think they should have shown 
a lot of the stuff that they did,” says Jade, who’s 
now 38, currently unemployed, and still living in 
Lowestoft. “I was a really vulnerable 18-year-old. 
To expose [us] to the standard that they did was 
quite bad — it seemed like a bit too much for an 
18-year-old to go through.” (Tommy doesn’t feel 
as strongly about the incident being aired, but 
acknowledges that society’s misogynistic attitude 
to sex and women’s sexuality meant that Jade bore 
the brunt of the criticism.) 

Similarly, Shaneen tells me that she felt she 
could be less inhibited in her conversations in 
the house because she was led to believe that 
any adult content would be edited out to make 
the show appropriate for children. “I shared 
information about my personal and sex life that 
I probably wouldn’t have done if I’d known it 
was going to be broadcast on [primetime] TV,” 
she reveals. 

What’s more, the housemates recall little in 
the way of rigorous psychological preparation 
in advance of appearing on Teen Big Brother. 
They also say they received next to no support 
afterwards, despite a number of them telling 
me they felt anxious or withdrawn after leaving 
the house, or, in Jade and Tommy’s case, were 
left floundering in the face of frenzied press 
attention. “I do think they exploited [the sex] 
a little bit too much,” reflects Jade, “without 
any consideration of the backlash that me and 
Tommy would get for it.” 


APITALISING ON controversial or ethically 
dubious moments has historically been 
intrinsic to Big Brother — just look at 
the infamous, sometimes physical, 


brawl of season five’s fight night — often 
without consideration of the ramifications 
for the housemates themselves. However, 
particularly in light of the tragic string of Love 
Island suicides, there’s no longer an appetite 
for the same kind of orchestrated torture or 
exploitation on reality TV. “Now there would 
be a bigger awareness of mental health and 
the nuances of the experience of people from 
different identity groups,” says Ruth Deller, the 
author of Reality Television: The Phenomenon 
That Changed the World. “Teen Big Brother was 
early on in the Big Brother franchise, when they 
just wanted big characters and big drama. These 
days, you’d hope guiding contestants on the 
public response they might get will be part of 
what [producers] are doing.” 

The challenge for Big Brother producers today 
— ahead of the show’s return — is to take all these 
ethical considerations into account while still 
maintaining the essence of what it is all about. 
That is, like Teen Big Brother’s supposed aim, the 
social experiment side of things. So, it remains 
to be seen whether the programme can breed 
its trademark explosive moments and talents 
without the manipulative techniques it once 
used to incite them — which, in the case of Teen 
Big Brother, could simply be the withholding 
of information. For Deller, Big Brother’s 
monumental and lasting impact — giving us 
renowned cultural moments like “David’s dead” 
— and laying the blueprint for the structure of 
most future reality TV shows — means it’ll still 
have a place on TV today. “It’s a format that’s 
been tried and tested,” she tells me. “They’re 
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to leave Teen Big Brother; Tracey says she 
had a “ball” on the show; Jade tussles with 
Tommy; Hasan takes a moment to himself 
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sure to get the old fans coming back, who have a 
bit of residual love.” 

As for the Teen Big Brother housemates, 
although they have some qualms about the 
show, they all say they’ve come out relatively 
unscathed — but they partly thank the lack 
of social media for that. “The only thing that 
changed is that people kept coming up to me 
every few minutes,” says Tommy with a laugh. 
“T couldn’t walk down the road for about five 
years! But it was a blast, I really enjoyed it.” 

Many of them kept in touch after leaving the 
house, with Tracey and Jade telling me they 
remained particularly close to Paul, up until 
his sudden death from a heart condition in May 
2022. “He had an amazing life,” says Jade. “He 
was very brave for being as open as he was on 
the show, and I think it did him good because he 
got a lot of respect for that. He became an even 
more amazing person than he already was.” 
After winning the show, Paul travelled the world 
as his prize, before returning to County Donegal, 
where he later worked with young queer 
children as part of LGBTQ+ organisation The 
Rainbow Project’s youth programme. In a letter 
to Paul’s family after his death, his employer 
wrote: “Paul’s legacy is the young people who 
have gained confidence, self-esteem, and the 
belief that they can be anything they want to 
be, and know they are deserving of love because 
that is what Paul taught them.” 

“T’ve never met anybody like Paul,” adds Tracey. 
“His energy and personality were just infectious. 
His experience [in the house] was pretty much 
like mine. We just had an absolute ball.” 

When I ask each housemate for their 
favourite memories from their time on Teen 
Big Brother, none of them can pinpoint a 
particular moment. While the negatives can be 
easily identified and picked apart, the positives 
appear to lie in the mundane, where all that’s 
remembered is the vibe — the experience of 
just being together. “I gravitate towards the 
uplifting moments,” says James. “I wasn’t in 
there to argue or discuss anything major; I 
wanted to just have a good time, so when those 
moments came up, I was all for it. That’s when 
you saw the best of me.” 

Others list half-formed memories, like feeding 
the chickens — or, in Tracey’s case, being 
terrified of them — peeking at the cameramens’ 
feet behind the wall, play-fighting in the 
bedroom, or being thrown parties that didn’t 
make it into the final edit. 

“What I am grateful to Big Brother for is that 
it’s [given me] a beautiful snapshot into my life,” 
concludes James. “As we get older, everybody 
always harks back to what it was like being 18, 
and I actually have something [tangible] that I 
can go back to. And now, I can even bypass all 
the bits that I feel were BS, and just appreciate it 
for what it was.” @ 
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Former Yeezy team members claim the rapper turned designer 
used porn, bullying and “mind games” to control his staff — and 
that Adidas execs “turned their moral compass off” 


BY MATT SULLIVAN 
& CHEYENNE ROUNDTREE 
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Working on 
his collection 
in California, 
February 2020 


HUSH FELL OVER the factory sample room in 
Qingyuan, China, as Kanye West examined the 
prototypes of his latest Yeezy sneakers on display 
before him. Decision-makers from Adidas and 
members of his entourage waited intently for his 
feedback when, according to two people who 
attended the August 2017 meeting, West began 
to yell that the Yeezys were not yet up to his 
standards — then approached a senior female 
employee. The attendees say West looked down 
at his foot, stared up at the woman, and told her, 
“T want you to make me a shoe I can fuck.” 
Adidas representatives — including a vice 
president involved in the apparel giant’s 
billion-dollar licensing partnership with West’s 
influential brand — did not confront West about 
his alleged remark, the two attendees claim. 
The woman took a leave of absence before she 
moved on to a job elsewhere at Adidas. (In an 
email, she declined to comment for this story.) 
Former Yeezy and Adidas employees point to 
the alleged incident as one of many experiences — 
over the course of a decade — in which, they say, 
West used intimidation tactics with the staff of his 
fashion empire that were provocative, frequently 
sexualised, and often directed towards women. 
Since Adidas severed ties with West in late 
October, amid a hail of hate speech, more than 
two dozen former Yeezy and Adidas staffers 
have described to Rolling Stone an abusive 
office culture that left many of them fearing 
for their livelihoods. (One former employee 
claims they were fired for suggesting Drake’s 
music be played in the Yeezy studio.) Behind the 
scenes, this celebrity boss did more than test the 
boundaries of professionalism: former Yeezy 
and Adidas staffers and creative collaborators 
claim that he played pornography to Yeezy staff 
in meetings; discussed porn and showed an 
intimate photograph of Kim Kardashian in job 
interviews; and showed an explicit video and 
photos of Kardashian as well as his own sex 
tapes to Yeezy team members. 
On 22 November 2022, several former high- 
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ranking employees for Yeezy sent a revelatory 
open letter — an advance copy of which was 
obtained exclusively by Rolling Stone — to the 
scutive board members and newly installed 
of Adidas. In it, they insist that leaders 
om Adidas were aware of West’s “problematic 
ehavior but “turned their moral compass off,” 
raising questions about whether his corporate 
partner could have stepped in years ago. 

“There was no accountability,” says a person 
meeting. “Difficult moments 
hvexecutives in the room — VP 
evel or hig and nothing would be done.” 

The letter urged Adidas’ CEO and executive 
board to address “the toxic and chaotic 
environment that Kanye West created” and “a 
very sick pattern of predacious behavior toward 
women” who worked with him as part of the 
Yeezy-Adidas partnership. As described in the 
letter, “He has, in years past, exploded at women 
in the room with offensive remarks, and would 
resort to sexually disturbing references when 
providing design feedback.” 

After an earlier version of this article 
was published online, Adidas launched an 
investigation into the allegations. “It is currently 
not clear whether 
the accusations made 
in an anonymous 
letter are true,” said 
a representative. 
“However, we take 
these allegations very 
seriously.” West, who 
recently stopped working 


“He would be in a 
meeting, and he’d 
rattle off in his 
laptop” to play a 


WEST TRANSPLANTED Yeezy from Nike to Adidas 
in late 2013. A few months later, he invited a 
rising creative, whom he’d met only once over 
the phone, to his home in the Hollywood Hills. 
The creative was excited about a potential 
collaboration and recalls West, within minutes of 
stepping into the living room, beckoning them to 
check out his laptop. “He showed me the video 
of Francesca Le, a buff porn star with a strap-on 
dildo fucking another girl in the ass,” the former 
collaborator tells Rolling Stone. “He’s like, ‘What 
do you think of it?’ Not laughing at all.” The former 
collaborator who visited West’s home says they 
initially found the encounter amusing and recalls 
West appreciating their response that porn stars 
are entertainers, too. “At the time I found it odd 
but in line with his persona as an edgy artist,” the 
former collaborator says. “Now, seeing it within 
a larger pattern, | feel it was a tactic to break a 
person down and establish their unwavering 
allegiance to him, testing and destroying people’s 
boundaries. (In a statement to Rolling Stone 
after publication of the article online, Le says 
it’s “extremely concerning, disheartening, and 
disappointing that someone would use my work in 
a way that is demeaning to other human beings” .) 

In October, amid a 
public meltdown and the 
denouement of his deal 
with Adidas, West released 
a 30-minute documentary 
on YouTube. It included 
a scene of him showing 
a pornographic video to 
two Adidas executives on 


wih eros adorn video, says one + Mom infra 
by his high-profile senior employee. circle. Moments later in 
attorneys, could not be “And he’s like, ‘T the documentary, West 
through direct messages. ‘Hd this in the asics Me no 
or intermediaries. backgr ound to porn” and “screaming” 
refered toate ‘Keepmefocused? = S.eivecnips: “we've 


pornography addiction” 
that “destroyed my 
family” and to sex as 
a design inspiration. 
Privately, former Yeezy 
and Adidas staffers regret accepting what they 
agreed was an unwritten rule from Adidas 
management — “Kanye is just Kanye” — and 
underestimating what they once viewed as 
relatively harmless comments. But the writers 
of the letter accuse the company of lacking 
“responsibility, accountability, and protection 
[and] that Adidas failed to provide their 
employees throughout what we experienced 
as years of verbal abuse, vulgar tirades, and 
bullying attacks.” 


And you'd be like, 
‘Uhhhbh, oh-kay; ” 


done all this,” he says. 
Shervin Pishevar, a 
venture capitalist who 
worked with West, chimes 
in to tell the executives, 
“What you’re feeling right now is extreme 
discomfort, and that is exactly the point.” Later 
that month, West bragged in a podcast that during 
his first-ever meeting with Adidas executives, he 
played an explicit video of a porn star dressed 
in a catsuit drinking milk from a bowl. The open 
letter sent to the Adidas board, which aims 
to speak for a collective of employees “who 
may be fearful of speaking up,” claims that the 
YouTube documentary scene “is by no means a 
new intimidation approach” and that “Kanye’s 
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YEEZY WALKS 


Right: West worked as a creative director for the 
Pornhub Awards in 2018, where a phalanx of adult- 
film stars paraded in sheer Yeezy wear 
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problematic behavior started within the first year 
of his partnership with the Adidas brand.” 

Pete Fox, who served as the president of 
Yeezy in 2016, remembers West bonding with 
the “misfits” and “art nerds” of Yeezy’s startup 
days. “If he likes you and wants you on the team, 
he’s super charming,” Fox explains, adding: “If 
he didn’t like you or if something happened, he’d 
fly off the handle and it’d be over.” Asked about 
the allegations that West showed porn to Yeezy 
staff, Fox says, “I never looked at porn with him 
or anything like that, but we would look at things 
together that maybe would be surprising to 
people.” He continues, “In high fashion, there’s a 
lot of sexy, controversial things that maybe they 
reference or look at, as opposed to a company 
like Adidas, where you would never show any 
nudity in a mood board.” 

Fox was the only person who agreed to go on 
the record with his name for this article. Every 
other Yeezy and Adidas staffer and contractor 
— as well as the authors of the open letter — 
requested anonymity to speak candidly, citing 
Adidas company policy, possible legal action 
after signing nondisclosure agreements, and fear 
of public reprisal by West. None of the people 
interviewed for this article would say if they 
formally complained to Adidas management 
concerning West’s behaviour. But a dozen former 
Yeezy and Adidas staffers recalled an atmosphere 
in which West praised some employees while 
belittling staffers he’d publicly supported just 
weeks, if not moments, earlier — “playing mind 
games,” one former staffer called it. After one 
disagreement, for example, West made a young 
female designer of colour sit on the floor for a 


WHEN THE OTHER SHOE DROPS 


Left: West discusses his collection at the Fast Company Innovation Festival in 2019. A self-described porn 
addict, he allegedly told attendees at a factory showroom in China that Yeezy prototypes weren't up to 


meeting that lasted hours, according to a former 
staffer in the room. “You don’t deserve to sit at 
the table,” the staffer recalled West saying. 

“No wonder why he didn’t want senior 
business managers in the room,” the open 
letter alleges. “He wanted to continue to use 
his power to violate you in a quiet way and 
threaten your role and existence within the 
team.” The letter goes further, alleging that a 
“disturbingly” sexualised atmosphere around 
women at Yeezy was indicative of a pattern in 
which West “bullies and intimidates to get what 
he wants”: “The most troubling behavior that 
should have been flagged by the executive team 
very early in the partnership is his manipulative 
and fear-based approach to leading the team, 
all while trying to assert dominance over Adidas 
employees in closed rooms.” 


HE FIRST YEEZY collection 
launched in 2015 and included 
the debut of the Yeezy Boost 
350 sneaker, a vision of knitwear 
and moon-ready footprints that 
became a global status symbol. 
Adidas expanded its deal 
with West in June 2016, empowering him to 
oversee an entire category of shoes, apparel, 
accessories, fragrances, and eventually even 
architecture. Executives from Adidas, which is 
based in Germany, spoke of him glowingly in 
public and encouraged Yeezy to staff up. 

Inside Yeezy’s brutalist, 14,390-square-foot 
office in Calabasas, California, West gathered with 
the designers who worked for his West Brands 
and the product team commuting from Adidas 


par, allegedly telling one, “| want you to make me a shoe | can fuck” 


US headquarters in Portland, Oregon. Two of 
West’s confidants recall thriving in a culture that 
felt like there was “no middle management” 
getting in the way of creatives, while three former 
senior employees say West shirked Portland’s 
operational support and oversight. “He wanted 
absolute control,” says Fox, the former Yeezy 
president who helped negotiate the contract 
extension. “Steve Jobs or Elon Musk...they were 
responsible to shareholders; Kanye 100 per cent 
owns his brands — he can do whatever he wants, 
and we’re just there to serve at his pleasure.” 

A former senior employee claims they were 
warned by two Adidas executives about West’s 
peculiar idiosyncrasies shortly after joining 
Yeezy. The employee remembers one Adidas vice 
president saying, “Hey, just so you know, there’s 
gonna be this whole porn-reference thing,” and 
a second executive saying, “It’s gonna catch you 
off guard the first time. I think he does it to catch 
people off guard.” (The vice president didn’t 
respond to requests for comment. The second 
executive declined to comment.) 

The senior employee says West did, indeed, 
catch Yeezy staff by surprise. “He would be in 
a meeting and he’d be talking to you, and he’d 
rattle off in his laptop” to play a porn video, 
the employee says. “And he’s like, ‘I know it’s 
uncomfortable, but I kind of need this in the 
background to keep me focused.’ And you’d 
be like, ‘Uhhhhh, oh-kay.’” The former senior 
employee claims to have seen West play porn 
videos in meetings at least five times. 

One afternoon in early 2018, according to a high- 
ranking employee in the room, West sat at a bench 
in the back of the open Calabasas workspace he 
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called the White Box, for a job interview with a 
female candidate. The senior footwear designer 
was presenting a portfolio on her laptop across the 
table from West, recalls the employee, when West 
interrupted to give the designer similar advice to 
what the employee says West told the Yeezy staff 
on more than one occasion: “If you ever get stuck 
creatively, just watch porn for 10 minutes.” 

The woman paused, recalls the high- 
ranking employee, attempting to go on with 
her presentation, only for West to continue: “If 
you’re gonna be part of Yeezy, we say crazy shit 
here. You gotta stick with it. We keep moving, 
and we keep creating.” 

Throughout the job interview, the high-ranking 
employee claims, West “was trying to vet [her] to 
see if she would call him out on it, or if she would 
be able to roll with it”. The employee remembers 
West continuing: “We create products of passion. 
I literally want to fuck my shoes. That’s how good 
they are.” The candidate, who did not get the 
job, would neither confirm nor deny the high- 
ranking employee’s account. But the employee 
also recalls West making similar statements to 
colleagues about a shoe into which West or a 
Yeezy consumer could ejaculate — “not a sex-toy 
sneaker but something that you were so into that 
you would wanna have an intimate relationship” 
— at least 10 separate times. “He’d be, like, ‘literally 
fuck.’ He would be very clear on what that meant.” 

Word had spread around Yeezy and Adidas 
that West allegedly made another similar 
comment to the senior female employee in 
China, in front of Adidas brass, and five former 
staffers recalled no talk of an investigation or 
intervention from the company into that alleged 
incident. “The way it was handled so quietly, 
it was like something in the room had died, 
and nobody could talk about it,” one of the 
former staffers says of the female employee’s 
subsequent departure from Yeezy. “It was 
turning a blind eye.” 

The open letter claims that leaders from 
Adidas “continued to tolerate his difficult 
behavior” as the years went on. In a statement 
to Rolling Stone, an Adidas spokesperson 
wrote: “Adidas does not tolerate hate speech 
and offensive behavior and therefore has 
terminated the Adidas-Yeezy partnership. We 
have been and continue to be actively engaged 
in conversations with our employees about the 
events that lead [sic] to our decision to end the 
partnership. They have our full support and 
as we’re working through the details of the 
termination, we have been clear that we want 
to keep our employees’ talent and skills within 
the organization.” 

A former staffer says the woman in the 
Qingyuan meeting “sat through a lot of shit, 
and she left because of the shit — a hundred 
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per cent.” Still, the staffer recalls being shocked 
when, the year after the alleged China incident, 
they say, colleagues walked out of a meeting 
with West and immediately recounted an 
“awkward and uncomfortable” moment: “He 
had pulled up MILF porn and was like, ‘See 
this feeling? This feeling that you get when you 
watch this? This is what I want people to feel 
when they put on our shoes,” 


IN 2018, WEST TOOK A MEETING IN Chicago 
with a young creative who considered it a job 
interview. The potential staffer described feeling 
on edge when, upon entering the room, he 
found West dancing around to his own music on 
full blast. The creative remembers West finally 
turning his attention to the interview — and 
nonchalantly pulling out his phone. 

“My wife just sent me this,” West said, 
according to the creative. On West’s phone, 
the creative claims, was an intimate photo of 
Kardashian. A source close to the creative recalls 
being told about the photo of Kardashian hours 
after the meeting. At least one other time in 2018, 
West showed an explicit video of Kardashian to 
members of the Yeezy creative team, according 
to a person who says 
they saw the video. 
(A spokesperson for 
Kardashian did not 
respond to multiple 
requests for comment.) 

West didn’t show 
a Yeezy collection at 
New York Fashion Week 
that September. But he 
did travel to Las Vegas 
to work as creative 
director of the Pornhub 
Awards. For the 
occasion, he debuted 
new Yeezy apparel, 
designed a “bespoke 
erotica-inspired award 
statue,” and publicly 
debuted the song ‘I 
Love It’. A female staffer 
remembers West first 
playing the track for his Yeezy team at the office 
— with the chorus line “You’re such a fuckin’ ho, 
I love it” — and looking around for a reaction. 
“T grew up around this kind of music and this 
culture, and it’s not as shocking to me because 
of that,” the staffer says of West’s workplace 
provocations. “But I can see why and how 
some people were super affected and super 
uncomfortable. And he’s definitely said stuff 
to me, around me, in front of VPs, that was 
uncomfortable.” 

According to two former senior employees, 


“A former staffer 
remembers 
being shown a 
text from West: 
“We really need 
this shoe to be 
done because 

all I think about 
is Kim’s ass 

and this shoe’” 


West barred some Adidas executives from 
meetings; in turn, the employees say, managers 
at Yeezy felt expected to share meticulous 
notes from their West interactions with Adidas 
management. One former member of the Yeezy 
team says they found the culture “was so cult- 
like working for him — that conversation sort 
of turned around into, like, ‘Well, they’re still 
trying to control what we’re doing here.’” 

In 2019, a former staffer tells Rolling Stone, the 
footwear design team had all but forgotten about 
one new model of Yeezys when she remembers 
being shown a text from West: “He said, ‘We 
really need this shoe to be done because all I 
think about is Kim’s ass and this shoe.” 

The alleged sexualised remark led to a 
prioritisation of the product “from no work 
to the number-one most important model”, 
according to the staffer. (Two former senior 
employees, who were not on the design team 
at the time, recalled hearing about the alleged 
remark and a product’s priority shift.) “We 
ruffled a lot of feathers at Adidas to make and 
engineer it,” the staffer remembers, although 
she viewed West’s alleged directive with a silver 
lining of sorts. 

“This is gonna sound 
so bad, but my first 
thought wasn’t like, 
‘That’s fucking weird,’ 
because we're in it, we’re 
in this cult,” the staffer 
says. “Maybe this is me 
being a female in a men- 
dominated industry: 
if I’m comparing that 
text message to being 
in a room where he’s 
playing porn, I would 
much rather have the 
text message — you’re 
kind of like, ‘Oh, that’s 
flattering that he thinks 
of it this way.’ And that’s 
why, as an employee, 
you let all these things 
Slide. Because you're 
looking for his approval, 
and that’s why we would work so much. That’s 
why we would put up with all this shit.” 

The staffer says she has tried cult 
deprogramming with her therapist since leaving 
Yeezy. The fast-tracked sneaker model never 
made it to market. 

Multiple former Yeezy team members 
maintain that what they viewed as West’s 
domineering tactics did not appear to be 
gender-based. “But I know that a lot of women 
who were in that room felt intimidated and felt 
bullied,” says one former female employee. “It 
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Above: West attends the Vogue World event during New York Fashion Week in September 


does feel reminiscent of an emotional abuser.” 

A senior employee recalls sitting with a 
female Adidas talent recruiter who was holding 
back tears; West was yelling so loudly on the 
other end of the line that the employee could 
hear him. The recruiter hung up, according 
to the senior employee, only for West to 
call back and yell at her again — apparently 
about the creatives West wanted by his side, 
not whomever Adidas was actually hiring. 
“She was basically moved out of the team” 
after complaining to her manager in human 
resources, the senior employee says. Two 
other former senior staffers described being 
told by Adidas leaders in Portland that a “soft 
landing” spot was available at the mothership 
for colleagues who feared West. “The way that 
they protect them is they move them out of the 
team and push them out the back door,” says 
the senior employee who counselled the HR 
staffer. “Some people appreciate that, while 
some people think that it’s just a cop-out.” 

According to three former senior employees, 
some general managers at Yeezy had 
repeatedly made clear to staffers that if they 
felt uncomfortable in a room, “You do not have 
to stay.” Multiple staffers viewed the occasional 
interjection from both West Brands and Adidas 
corporate as lip service. “Imagine if Kanye’s 
talking and you get up and leave,” a former 
staffer says. “It’s not like he’s a professional — 
he would probably call you out right there.” 

One of the former senior employees says that 
some management figures “were absent when 
they should have been present” and that West’s 
provocative behaviour “was allowed to fester” 
because Yeezy was on its way to generating 
an estimated $1 billion to $2 billion in annual 
revenue. The employee claims to have been 
familiar with a draft proposal of mitigation 
options presented to the Adidas board in 2018, 
including cutting ties with West immediately. 
“There were for sure people who were on 
the let’s-just-get-out train,” the former senior 
employee says. “But the brand was very much 
driven by sales.” 


HEN, JUST LIKE THAT, it 
seemed as if West was ready 
to be saved from himself. In 
October 2019, West told Apple 
Music’s Zane Lowe he’d been 
infatuated with porn since 
childhood: “Some people drown themselves 
in drugs, and I drown myself in my addiction 
— sex.” But he described himself in the Apple 
interview as “having to kick the habit, and it just 
presents itself in the open, like it’s OK. And I 
stand up and say, ‘You know, it’s not OK?” 
Gone, apparently, were the sex tapes and the “I 
fell in love with a porn star” flow; in came West’s 
invite-only Sunday Service choir and “I repent 
for everything I’m-a do again.” An organisational 
chart of Yeezy’s creative hierarchy reviewed by 
Rolling Stone, which a staffer said was provided by 
human resources, included a power ranking at the 
top: God Kanye Artist Architect Doers. West would 
often show up at rehearsals for Sunday Service, 
according to a former choir member, and launch 
into rants on subjects including race, politics and, 
occasionally, how he’d been “saved” from his 
apparent former love of porn. “It was something 
he said he overcame,’ the choir member recalls. 
West persuaded Adidas to transplant much 
of Yeezy’s Calabasas showroom to his 3,888- 
acre ranch in Cody, Wyoming, and asked an 
estimated 90 employees to commute from LA 
or Portland — or else uproot their lives there. 
By day, West could cruise the streets in his Ford 
Raptor truck without Adidas looking over his 
shoulder. At the ranch, according to five former 
employees, he made unrelenting demands, 
sometimes to unqualified talent. “He might ask 
a chef to make a song and an architect to be his 
personal assistant,” says one staffer in Cody. 
“He may ask a song producer to design a school, 
and the next day that becomes an orphanage, 
and the other days it becomes an airport.” But 
musicians visiting the ranch to record the album 
that would become Donda weren’t allowed to 
use curse words, and a former senior employee 
recalls West suggesting people who said “Hell, 
yeah!” repeat themselves with “Heaven, yeah!” 


At times in 2020, things got “really 
uncomfortable,” says a former staffer who 
worked for Yeezy in Cody. The staffer alleges 
West would do things like scream, jump on a 
table, and throw books across a room. “I feared 
for my well-being,” the ex-staffer says. “Like, 
what if he throws something at you?” 

According to a staffer with knowledge of the 
situation, West frequently scolded one female 
employee in Cody about her appearance. “He’s 
just obsessed with power, and he has all the 
power and money to make somebody cut their 
hair, to make somebody lose their weight,” the 
staffer says. “To the same person, he can go say 
things like, ‘You fat slut,’ and then this person 
will still have to be forced to stay because that’s 
how they make money. They have a lease to pay.” 
(Through an intermediary, the woman declined to 
comment.) “There’s many forms of abuse,” says 
the staffer, “and this is the kind of abuse that’s so 
many kinds of abuse combined into one.” 

One former confidant who worked closely 
with West in Wyoming fondly recalled “his 
Jesus kick” and their time working on the 
Yeezy partnership. But after witnessing 
West’s behaviour in 2022 from afar — the all- 
caps Instagram posts lambasting Kardashian, 
the documentary in which he showed porn to 
Adidas executives, the hate-filled, antisemitic 
interviews — the confidant says, “Adidas enabled 
a lot of that kind of behavior.” As sales exploded, 
Adidas’ oversight seemed to devolve into a kind 
of “don’t ask, don’t tell” policy. “It was probably 
better that they didn’t know every single detail 
that was going on,” says the former confidant. 

The letter sent to the board in November 
laments “Adidas leadership’s delayed action and 
sustained silence,” calling upon the company’s 
board to review contracts with the apparel 
giant’s A-list partners — “with steadfast rules for 
termination of a partnership when problematic 
behavior arises” — and to issue a public apology 
to the Yeezy team for what the letter refers to as 
“Kanye’s terrorizing behavior”. 

“As much as we all would love to solely blame 
Kanye,” the letter states, “the undeniable truth 
is that the Adidas executive team and the board 
have been huge enablers.” 

A few weeks before West’s career began to 
implode in earnest in October, he gathered the 
loyal misfits and art nerds who remained on 
Yeezy’s skeleton staff, according to a staffer, for 
an impromptu meeting at one of his temporary 
LA office spaces. The staffer remembers the 
Yeezy team standing in a circle to listen to West 
discuss his struggles — pornography included. 

“The oversexualised behavior has been 
consistent since the beginning,” says a former 
senior employee. “I don’t know that it ever 
went away.” @ 
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Heartfelt lyrics, honey-soaked 
vocals and luxurious, spine- 
tingling alt-pop are the order 
of the day for Joesef. Here, 
the stand-out Glaswegian 
singer-songwriter talks 
hurting, healing and his 
instinctive ability to smell 
bullshit from three towns over 
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NATHAN DUNPHY 


o say it’s been a mind-blowing few years for one 

ely talented musician from the east end of Glasgow. 
artending 40 hours a week to having the likes of 
»hn gush over his vocals, Joesef’s blend of modern 

1 unflinchingly honest lyrics have not only garnered 
but transformed his life. 

re I was growing up, it wasn’t really in the stars 

* says Joesef humbly. “This world is so far removed 
y reality. I grew up in quite a deprived area, and 

e in the music industry knows somebody or can 

) get in somehow. I went to music college for a year, 
hing really happened until I went to an open-mic 
support my mate and about nine pints deep, I 

t, ‘Fuck it, I’m going to sing’ The guy who I was 
entually said he wanted to be my manager. He saw 
ing in me that I didn’t see myself, that I must have 

it of talent.” 

acknowledgement led to Joesef taking music a 

ore seriously. Connecting his guitar to a laptop, he 
~d some demos and posted them on social media 
pped flyers around town ahead of his first real 
soon caught the attention of the BBC’s Ones to 

s he released two EPs of acoustic, lo-fi loveliness: 
Something Nice (2019) and Does It Make You Feel 
2020). 

e world of live music and performance reopened 

e pandemic, and with plaudits for his work 

in, Joesef finally began to believe in himself 

| artist. “I feel in Glasgow, and a lot of northern 
we're self-deprecating to the point it’s terminal. 
led a lot with imposter syndrome,” he confides. 
omeone is going to tap me on the shoulder, tell me 
not supposed to be doing this.’ But it was playing 

t helped me get my head out of this a little. I kept 
‘about the physicality of music; it informed the 
it,” he says. 

rming live gave him the confidence boost he 

as an artist, but as a human, too. Joesef is quite 

out his previous struggles with depression, both 
views and through his lyrics. “I was so fucking 

ed, man! I needed it to lift me,” he recalls. “I always 
quite wanky when people said it was cathartic, but 
nely is. You’re making a body of work — you don’t 

e the impact it can have on people. My mum was 


always playing Motown, and that sentiment of bands like 
The Supremes; heartbreak but delivered to you in a really 
uplifting way. 

“It’s quite cathartic playing that live and singing these 
songs where you felt so alone and so fucked up about stuff, 
and you see people kissing the person they’re with and 
swinging their T-shirts above their heads,” he continues. 
“It’s quite a unifying experience. We’re all in it together; 
whatever you're going through, you can leave it out there 
for an hour and a half.” 

His new album Permanent Damage contains his most 
personally revealing work yet. The title came when 
looking at the back of a fag packet after the end of a 
eruelling “balls to the wall” six months of recording. It 
focuses, in large part, on the break-up of one significant 
relationship in his life. “The title speaks to the theme 
of the record, which, for me, is the permanence of 
heartbreak — it changed the way I move through the 
world, how I interact with my mates, how I interact 
in new relationships. But permanent damage doesn’t 
necessarily mean to me a negative thing. It’s another term 
for change,” Joesef asserts, in his belief that sadness can 
be not only instructive, but also life-affirming and a tool 
for growth. “Teaching you about what you do or don’t 
deserve. It gave me some clarity in things, especially about 
myself. It shines a light back at myself and looks at my 
responsibility in everything that went down. I don’t get 
therapy, so this is my only outlet,” he says. 

Joesef also admits to previously doing his most creative 
work while hungover. “Definitely,” he exclaims. “You 
feel like you’re the last man on earth when you’re rough 
as fuck. It opens up a little compartment in my brain, 
where I’m most sad but also most creative. I’m not so 
much off my rocker these days, but if my life’s going good, 
sometimes I feel, ‘How can I fuck this up?’” 

Although the album is largely about one relationship, 
standout track ‘Borderline’ is about a second union that 
was instrumental in his healing. “‘Borderline’ is about 
the relationship that helped me get over the relationship 
I was in. In this new one, they were so unconditionally 
loving, I didn’t know how to handle that. I fucked this 
amazing relationship ’cos of how I’d been treated, and 
treated people beforehand, and Permanent Damage was 
the realisation.” 


JOESEF 
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“TSTRUGGLED ALOT WITH 
IMPOSTER SYNDROME. 
THAT SOMEONE I$ GOING 
TO TAP ME ON THE 
SHOULDER AND TELL ME 
YOURE NOT SUPPOSED 10 
BE DOING THIS” 


Regarding the subject behind the album’s inspiration, 
Joesef is fully aware of how difficult it must be to conduct a 
relationship with a creative individual who writes about their 
experiences. “They know it’s about them; they’re a good 
sport,” he laughs. “I could never be in a relationship with a 
musician! Someone who writes an autobiography about their 
life and you're in it, and you don’t know what they’re going to 
say? Fucking mental,” he says, shaking his head. 

Although many people can relate to a relationship so 
profoundly affecting that it is simultaneously the best and 
worst thing to ever happen to you, Joesef manages to translate 
that through his art, both metaphorically in the track ‘Fire’ 
and visually in the video for ‘Joe’. “In hindsight, what our 
relationship consisted of was being off our face. It was fucking 
mad, but I loved it. It obviously didn’t end well, but it was 
class while it lasted.” The resolve in the bridge is: “There 
isn’t a fire hot enough to burn you out of my mind.” It’s 
about the cyclical nature of heartbreak: no matter how much 
you try to escape it, it’s always there. “That song was a bit 
of a breakthrough for me in terms of sonics,” he adds. “It’s 
cinematic, a James Bond-theme vibe.” 

As important as the music is how it is portrayed in videos. 
“The visuals are really important to me,” Joesef explains. 
“When I play the music, I can see the films. I want to take that 
visual language so people can understand the music the way | 
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see it. Music is a visceral experience,” he says. “It’s usually just 
me and the director Luis Hindman. We love the same films, 
Sofia Coppola vibes. And we’re real geeks about lighting and 
talk for ages about colour palettes like boring bastards,” he 
laughs. “Making music videos is so cool. I’m on set and never 
thought Id get to do shit like this. ’m very proud of them. 
Plus, I get to kiss a handsome boy all day: it’s the best job in 
the world.” 

The stunning video for ‘Joe’ brings to life the romance he’s 
discussing on much of Permanent Damage. A tumultuous, 
all-consuming relationship full of passion, heartache, good 
times and bad that results in the singer-songwriter literally 
burning down the entire house that saw their relationship 
bloom, grow and ultimately wither, for a multitude of 
reasons. His casual, yet dramatic, depiction of the love affair 
between him and another man is something that’s still all 
too rare in today’s pop world and was unthinkable even 
a decade ago. But the interest in that part of his life still 
confuses Joesef. 

“When I first started, all anyone wanted to talk about 
was my sexuality,” he recalls. “At the point when my music 
came out, I was comfortable enough in myself to be honest 
in my experiences. I feel very lucky to be making music in 
this time because that wasn’t always the case. There’s a lot 
of artists who are openly gay, trans, bi, whatever, now, but 
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in the past, a video like that wouldn’t have got past the 
boardroom. Certain tabloids did articles on gay issues, 
totally demonising them. You forget that it was horrendous, 
people had to go through a lot more than we do now. I feel 
very lucky.” 

In a recent online article on rollingstone.co.uk, Joesef 
was in conversation with author Douglas Stuart. Joesef 
laments: “Queer people who grew up in impoverished 
backgrounds with alcoholic mothers. I resonated so 
much with that as you never hear about those stories in 
those spaces. I feel like ’'ve downplayed the things I went 
through as a result of growing up queer in Glasgow. Just 
because it serves me no purpose to rehash it with myself,” 
he says. “But it’s so nice to have that outlet after all these 
years of biting my tongue, walking in a certain way, talking 
in a certain way, just to avoid getting my head kicked in. As 
much as I can defend myself and handle myself — and I’ve 
got two older brothers — it was always better just to blend 
in a wee bit. And I feel like I would have got into music a 
bit earlier if it wasn’t for that mentality, of not wanting to 
upset the rhythm. 

“Music has been my outlet, in the same way that writing 
has been for Douglas. You can tell your own story; you can 
take control of your own narrative. That’s really important. 
People can’t just call you a poof, call you a bender. You’re 
more than that. You’re a multi-faceted human being with 
so much more to offer than your sexuality. That’s always 
been important to me, which is why I’ve always been a bit 
uneasy with people just focusing on my sexuality. I am that 
— but I am also so much more.” 

It’s his Glaswegian upbringing that has seen Joesef tackle 
his career and life with a suitably grounded approach, 
particularly when it comes to the industry he’s forged a 
career in. “The music industry is amazing, but it can be 
fickle and shallow,” he cautions. 

“Keep your wits about you and know it can be taken 
away, but enjoy it, ’cos it’s not really serious. There’s more 
important things going on than the statistics of streaming 
a song. Where I grew up, you can sense general bullshit 
a mile away. It feels so far removed to a lot of the spaces 
I’m in these days. It’s all fun, but it’s not real. It’s all 
marketing... but you get a lot of free drinks,” he laughs. 

Ultimately, Joesef is nowhere near as dark as his lyrics 
might suggest. In person, he’s upbeat and unassuming. 
When asked what an alternative-universe Joesef would 
be doing if he hadn’t got his big break, he’s grateful and 
philosophical. “I think about that a lot, and it keeps me 
in check if I find myself down or complaining,” he muses. 
“T always think what could have been and what could be 
taken away from me at any point. I don’t know where I’d 
be if I didn’t have that outlet and something I genuinely 
care about. A lot of my mates and family hate their jobs, 
and it’s a privilege. I don’t know what the fuck I’d be 
doing. I’d be fucked,” he chuckles. 

For now, Joesef is brimming with hope as he prepares to 
drop his debut album. “If you speak to me now, I’m not a 
particularly dark person. I feel music is my place to 
exorcise that part of myself. I’m very happy right now. I’m 
comfortable with myself and my relationships. I’m mostly, 
like, ‘When is it going to be taken away?’ The impending 
doom is never that far away. I’m Scottish, so I’m always 
expecting something bad to happen,” he laughs. “The good 
weather never lasts very long in Scotland.” @ 
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NUMBER ONE 
Russ Millions is 
the first drill 
artist to top 
the charts 
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Russ Millions is commercial drill personified. 
As he releases new mixtape One of a Kind, the 
first artist from the genre to have a number-one 
hit contemplates his art and his ongoing desire 
to make fans want to move 


. RILL IS AS far-reaching as it’s ever 
h been. From the soul-infused, 
‘tenderly constructed ‘You Lose’ by 
y Shae Universe (2020) to the matter- 
 of-fact poignance that anchors last 
year’s “plenty? by V9, via cocksure and trap- 
infused collaborative efforts like Yung Bleu’s 
‘One of Those Nights’, the globally driven music 
genre — developed in both North America and 
the UK — boasts multiple entry points in its short 
existence. For UK-based rapper Russ Millions, his 
contribution to the art form is one of movement. 

“If you’re not someone who moves, my music 
just isn’t for you,” he asserts with a laugh. It’s 
near zero degrees when we meet on a winter’s 
evening, but Millions — real name Shylo 
Batchelor Ashby Milwood — is warm and assured 
in one of the first utterances of our exchange. 
“That’s just what I prefer, that’s what I’m about, 
not that dark sh*t,” he says. 

Outside of affirmations about his music lies 
the 26-year-old’s lineage and tastes as a child. 
Ethnically Jamaican, Millions’ history is one of 
rich cultural outputs. “Jamaica To Di World” is 
a saying that permeates the island’s culture both 
on and off it — a maxim reaffirmed by Usain Bolt 
in celebration of the country’s 60th anniversary 
of independence last year. It’s a statement 
that reinforces the country’s influence on the 
western and wider world. It was this cultural 
currency that led to Millions’ passion for dancing 
in his youth, eventually gravitating towards 
Jamaica’s prominent dancehall figures. 

“Do you know who Bogle is?” he asks me. 
Revelling in our shared knowledge of the regional 


— — 


icon, Millions divulges his reverence for the 
dancer and choreographer. “I used to watch him 
on YouTube, I used to think that that was lit, that’s 
how it is.” Inspiring even the likes of Rihanna (in 
her ‘Rude Boy’ visual), Bogle was prominent 
in gaining the respect of dancehall artists like 
Elephant and Beenie Man. Dancehall at large — 
and dances like Willie Bounce, Bad Man Forward 
and Gully Creeper — was another of Millions’ 
early introductions to dance as an art form and an 
entry point to music. “[Popcaan], Vybz, Aidonia, 
Tommy Lee, I was on my Gaza thing,” he laughs, 
referencing a fundamental period of division 
involving two Jamaican behemoths — Vybz Kartel 
and Mavado — as Gaza and Gully rivalry saw 
division between the two forces and the micro- 
communities at large. 

On a personal level, Millions has been a driving 
force in bringing this element to UK drill, adding 
to a continually emerging culture within the 
genre. Its global fluidity — by way of UK producers 
working with those in New York (via Brooklyn) — 
has seen aggressive British snares and high hats 
merge with a party-infused US style from the likes 
of Fivio Foreign and Ron Suno. 

After years of experimentation, the Lewisham- 
based lyricist added the instantly infectious 
‘Gun Lean’ to his repertoire, as well as British 


dancefloors. Including all the ingredients of a 
viral dance — ease, fluidity and flair — the light- 
hearted, audacious single notched up millions of 
views within weeks of its December 2018 release. 
“T love what that song did, I was so hungry for 
more,” he reflects. “It was good collaborating 
with people you didn’t think you’d be standing 
beside at one point. People always see your 
thing, mock it, but you never know when it’s 
your time.” 

He wouldn’t have to wait long to ascend 
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further into the upper echelons of drill and UK 
rap, doubling down on his chart-topping abilities 
in music. Four months after the release of the 
original, Millions’ and Tion Wayne’s remixed 
‘Keisha & Becky’ eventually peaked at number 
seven on the UK Singles Chart in April 2019 — two 
positions higher than its previous incarnation. 
Millions’ most successful singles — including the 
first drill number one ‘Body’ — have followed a 
blueprint of simple lyricism, stylistically simple 
ominous tracks by producer Gotcha and lots 
of infectious, natural charisma and movement 
while orbiting commercial drill. However, in 
2023, Millions is eager to evolve. 

“I do want to go away soon and work on my 
craft,” he says of his plans for the year. He pauses, 
and the laughter present at the beginning of our 
call quickly evaporates, with Millions the most 
blanketed he’s been during our chat. “I have a 
lot more to do, I have a lot more to give. I want 
even more number ones. It’s time to find a little 
bunker and work on myself,” he says. 

Having risen to fame over the past few years, 
earning his place at rap’s table, Millions loves 
the idea of presenting personal stories and a 
lyricism in his art, but struggles with the idea 
of introducing other writers as a part of his 
development. Rationalising his initial thoughts, 
he ponders the prospect of others helping 
on future projects. “I’d still want the stories I 
tell to be one hundred per cent mine or they 
aren’t authentic, are they? But someone to help 
me flesh out those ideas, I could accept those 
maybe,” he says. Being a sole or majority writer, 
is something he likens to the early era of rap in 
the 80s and 90s. Millions, then, is a rap purist 
when it comes to lyrical prowess. 

Another challenge is the inner workings of 
record labels and the wider music business. 
“When I make a song, I want to release it today,” 
he says brazenly. “But obviously, there’s a 
process, approvals. It can’t just come out today. 
Part of that means that when things do release, 
I’m months, sometimes years ahead as an artist.” 
A case in point is his upcoming mixtape — he’s 
very particular about labelling it as that — One 
of a Kind. “It’s as simple as the name,” he says. 
“IT am that — it’s my time.” Boasting 17 songs, as 
of when we spoke in December, the project had 
been a year and a quarter in the making and its 
release, on 24 February, is a pushback from initial 
January plans. 

Toying with his cadence across a plethora of 
the songs, Millions has also stepped out of his 
frequent use of Gotcha soundscapes, opting to 
work with producer Jaygo Beats, who he recently 
signed to his One of a Kind music imprint. “When 
I hear a fire production, something that drives 
something in me, something I can believe, I can 
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instantly write. That’s why I signed him. I haven’t 
even met him, but he had a promise I saw,” he 
says of Jaygo, highlighting how he envisages a 
“long” future of collaboration. 

Thematically, One of a Kind is much of the 
Same, centred on romance, infatuation with 
the opposite sex and an abundance of self- 
confidence. It invites listeners into the realm 
of Millions’ area of drill’s now expansive 
ecosystem, allowing audiences to play and 
indulge with him. The collection also spotlights 
his societal and identity-based thinking with 
stand-out production ‘Shorty’ that spotlights 
women in rap — specifically Ms Banks, Ivorian 
Doll and TeeZandos — and was crafted to 
address the gender imbalance in drill. “I just 
wanted to do something cool that featured some 
of the women in my [genre]. There’s clearly 
less of them out there,” he says. In a 2020 
interview, Ivorian Doll mentioned her segue 
into the sound and men not taking women 
seriously. Millions sees the issue of women not 
existing in the same volume and with the same 
visibility as one that’s due to the nature of the 
genre’s origin. “Drill has a dark and aggressive 
past, that’s probably why the men get more 
attention... it started more from us, naturally if 
there’s more of it, it’s going to lean to the [male] 
side more,” Millions elaborates. 

In broader culture, drill has faced a 
continuous onslaught of public scrutiny. From 
politicians to members of the public on both 


“I want to take my 


my lyrics, [I'd argue] that they’d have to take 
some movies down as well,” he says. “I’m seeing 
firearms, stabbings and knives. That’s inciting 
violence, too.” He then thoughtfully adds, “If 
there was a court of world opinions, we’d be 
able to see all of these contradictions.” 

Drill, however, isn’t all Russ is tied down to. 
He’s excited when I mention his vault of tracks. 
“T’ve made genres of songs, ’ve made so many 
different sides of music,” he says, adding how 


fans On ajourney with 


me; I want a legacy. If 


I’m going to be here 
for a long time, it’s 


about the long game” 


sides of the Atlantic, the genre is subject to both 
vilification and criminalisation. From Rolling 
Loud festival instantly removing drill acts 
from their line-ups last year, to the evolving 
use of drill lyrics in courtrooms, Millions is 
fully aware of the tension. Ruminating on the 
violent lyricism in subpockets of the genre, he 
eventually likens it to film and TV, while growing 
concerned about the prejudice and double 
standard. “It’s not fair, if 1 ever went to court for 
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he’s most keen to showcase his dancehall song, 
which he’s still not ready to share with the 
world. “I might work on those types of songs 
more. But I need to release singles outside of 
album campaigns to see if they fit where I’m 
going, but I want to still make people dance too.” 

His first priority, however, is One of a Kind. “I 
want to take my fans on a journey with me; I 
want a legacy. If I’m going to be here for a long 
time, it’s about the long game.” @ 


BAD RAP 
Millions is 
angry about 
drill being 
blamed for 
violent crime 
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How pop’s most 
unconventional 
superstar made 
a name for herself 


BY CAT CARDENAS 


HOURS AFTER a sudden rainstorm one afternoon 
in September, and Rosalia is standing with her 
eyes trained on the placid shore of Puerto Rico’s 
Bahia Beach. She’s still for just a few seconds, 
but her mind is stuck on the pure chaos of the 
previous night. 

“Dios mio, it was crazy,” she says, with an 
edge of gleeful disbelief. 

First off, let’s not call it a concert. For almost 
two hours straight, she played for a sold-out 
crowd at the historic Coliseo de Puerto Rico José 
Miguel Agrelot. Aside from waves of screaming 
fans, the spectacle Rosalia put on is more akin 
to performance art than a traditional stadium 
show, and it’s taken over cities and social media 
pages with equal force for the past few months. 
There’s no opener, no costume changes. Rosalia 
is at the centre, her face often slicked with 
sweat and tears, doing everything all at once — 
strumming a jet-black guitar, smacking her gum, 
pounding an ornate piano, ripping her heart 
wide open. And as her Motomami World Tour 
has crossed the globe, this has been her life for 
the past year. 

Her show in Puerto Rico was an all-out rager. 
Assigned seats were meaningless as security 
guards roamed the floor, trying — and failing 
— to stop people from spilling into the aisles. 
The arena seemed like it was going to collapse 
in on itself when Rosalia shouted to the crowd, 
“The love of my life is here!” referring to her 
boyfriend, the Puerto Rican star Rauw Alejandro. 
After it was all over, she still found the energy 
to hit an afterparty at a San Juan nightclub with 
Rauw. A tangle of iPhone cameras captured them 
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dancing to different hits, including Rosalia’s own 
‘Despecha’, late into the night. 

Even so, the next morning, when I arrive 
at her private oceanfront villa in the St. Regis, 
where a few of her friends are milling around, 
she’s bright and alert, wearing a navy-blue 
minidress with a youthful Peter Pan collar. | 
have a million things I want to ask, yet it’s 
Rosalia who immediately starts peppering me 
with questions before I get the chance. 

“OK,” she says eagerly, her eyes lighting up 
with genuine curiosity. “Tell me everything. 
How did you feel about last night? This was 
your first time seeing a show, yes? What did you 
think? I want to know.” 

I quickly fill her in, telling her the only other 
performance of hers I’ve seen was at Austin City 
Limits in 2019. Back then, Rosalia was coming 
off the breakthrough success of El Mal Querer, 
the intricate concept album she released in 
2018. Suddenly, a promising young graduate of 
Barcelona’s Catalonia College of Music, who’d 
dedicated most of her life to the punishing art of 
flamenco, morphed into a boundary-pulverising 
avant-fusionist, one known for her encyclopedic 
range of cultural references, who interpolated 
Justin Timberlake, exploded into cante jondo, and 
cited an Occitan novel about a toxic relationship 
all on the same project (the novel — called The 
Story of Flamenca — actually inspired the entire 
album, which was her college thesis). 

But if listeners were anticipating more 
baroque flamenco theatre after El Mal Querer, 
Rosalia swerved, leaping into collaborations with 
reggaeton and hip-hop artists like J Balvin, Travis 
Scott, and Ozuna over the next couple of years. 
Some were mesmerised by her chameleonic 
abilities, seeing her wide-ranging trajectory as a 
brave and prophetic vision of a world without 
boundaries. To others, her approach was an 
unabashed form of appropriation that highlighted 
her privilege. She was also weird and playful and 
hard to pin down: here you had a disciplined 
musician, intense about her love of high art and 
classical influences, but well-versed in the internet 
and down to bullshit around online, posting bored 


Insta-baddie selfies, twerking on TikTok, sharing 
photos of her hangs with the Kardashians, and 
embracing silly social media trends. 

No matter how people felt, they were watching 
her, fixated on her next move. Sure, she could 
have cranked out a quick follow-up album that 
kept her momentum going and expanded her pop 
potential. But Rosalia, who’s taken creative cues 
from inspirations like Bjork, Kate Bush and Lauryn 
Hill, made it clear from the beginning that outside 
noise wasn’t going to dictate her creative process. 
“Td never want to put out records with a sense 
of urgency, or with the pressure of ‘Oh, it’s been 
X years,” she says. “I don’t think I’m going to be 
that type of artist. I think I’m always going to make 
music when I feel like I have something to say.” 

For three years, she worked on an album that 
was constantly evolving. It started as a kind of 
protest against any expectations placed on 
her after El Mal Querer, but it also confronted 
disorientating changes happening in her personal 
life. For months, the pandemic kept her an 
ocean away from her family in Barcelona while 
she recorded in the US. At the same time, she 
was grappling with fame, having gone from an 
independent artist with no ties to the industry 
and no clear path forward to a star facing constant 
attention and heightened scrutiny. “I didn’t grow 
up like this,” she tells me. “It’s something new for 
me in my life, and I think because I’m not used to 
it, I was kind of like, ‘How do I feel about this?’” 

Meanwhile, she fell in love. Since 2020, fans 
had been linking her and Rauw together, analysing 
every social media interaction and scouring 
their pictures for tiny clues: maybe a car park 
they’d both been photographed in, a fraction of 
Rauw’s hand in the background of an image. The 
couple did their best to keep their relationship 
private, despite mounting speculation and even 
harassment. (As Rauw told Rolling Stone a year 
ago, they decided to go public after paparazzi 
cornered them at a restaurant. “I was like, ‘Yo. 
What are we gonna do?’ And she told me, ‘You 
know what? I’m tired of this shit.” 

Finally, in March, she released Motomami, a 
collision of styles and genres that packed all of the 
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commotion around her into one ballsy, brilliant 
statement. The tumult she felt was in the eerie 
excess of ‘La Combi Versace’, painting a picture 
of nouveau riche wealth over a hauntingly sparse 
dembow arrangement. It was in the discordant 
combination of jazz and reggaeton in her tribute 
to legends Daddy Yankee and Wisin on ‘Saoko’, 
where she raps about her right to transform and 
contradict herself. 

“Tt’s a chaotic record,” she says with a laugh. “I 
wanted the record to feel like an emotional roller 
coaster, which is what I was feeling at that point 
in my life. I wanted that dynamic, that constant 
sensation of toma y daca, give and take.” 

Motomami was a genuine pop surprise. David 
Byrne, perhaps seeing a kindred weirdo in her 
eclecticism, built an entire playlist inspired by 
a show she did at New York’s Radio City Music 
Hall. Lorde covered the positively lewd ballad 
‘Hentai’ at a concert in New York. Cardi B — who, 
along with Megan Thee Stallion, had Rosalia 
make a cameo in the ‘WAP’ video — raved about 
the record on Twitter (“soooo fireeee,” she 
told her 22 million followers). Bigger industry 
praise came more recently: Motomami earned 
two Grammy nominations and won Album of 
the Year at the Latin Grammys in November, 
crystallising Rosalia’s place as the heady queen 
of global pop and an uninhibited provocateur, 
pulling from kitsch camp to sacrosanct 
traditions without fear of consequence. 

“She’s like water,” says Noah Goldstein, the 
Grammy Award-winning producer and engineer 
who worked with her on Motomami. “That’s 
what you want in an artist — for them to be as 
adaptable as possible, to bend without breaking, 
and move fluidly. She’s super hands-on, and that 
fluidity translates to the way she produces.” 

Even on a beach in Puerto Rico, the gears 
in Rosalia’s mind are always furiously turning, 
transcending. In one conversation, she flips 
between English and Spanish, sometimes 
grasping for a word in her native Catalan. 
She references funny TikTok dances before 
mentioning the musings of a 17th-century 
French poet and philosopher, trying to get my 
help in remembering his name (which I would 
never know). 

She’s been living light years ahead of 
everyone else, her mind full of concepts she 
wants to try and goals she wants to achieve 
and destinations she wants to reach. Right 
now, there’s one place she wants to go: 
“Should we see the beach?” she asks, having 
just realised the villa has private access. Within 
a few seconds, she takes the lead, and soon 
the Atlantic washes over her black Balenciaga 
crocs. Despite everything bouncing around in 
her head, she genuinely feels grounded right 
now, even with the next show, the next city, the 
next big idea looming. “I feel really anchored, 
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more than any other time in my life,” she 
says. “I’m really trying to just enjoy what’s 
happening in every moment.” 


OSALIA THROWS HERSELF into the 
moment every time she’s onstage. The 
setup of her Motomami show is minimal, 
with most of the choreography taking 
place in front of a stark white backdrop. 
An onstage cameraman, a network of 
iPhones strategically placed around the 
stage, and even some of the dancers 
film different angles of the action, which 
are projected onto gigantic screens 
on either side of the stage. Cameras close in 
as Rosalia wipes off her makeup at one point; 
later they capture her as she cuts off a lock of 
her hair and throws it to the audience, literally 
giving a piece of herself. The result is visceral 
and uncanny, like realising you’re in a film with 
her rather than watching one. 

Toward the end of the show, she’s lying on 
her stomach, inching her way to the edge of the 
stage, the iPhones so eerily close that you can 
see the sweat dripping from her pores. “By that 
point in the show, I’m so messed up,” she says, 
laughing. It’s a declaration to the audience — an 
act of protest against the idea that female artists 
must present themselves in a specific way. 
The removal of her makeup, the lock of hair — 
they’re meant to jar people, remind them that 
beyond just a performance, this is something 
real. “If someone throws something onstage, 
if someone screams, it means something’s 
happening in that moment, and it’s your choice 
to do something with it,” she says. “You have to 
be able to let yourself go.” 

Sometimes, it gets a little too real. At an early 
stop on the tour, when she went to cut off one 
of her braided extensions, she accidentally cut 
off part of her real hair. She runs her fingers 
through her scalp, rearranging her hair and 
laughing at herself while she tries to show me 
the bluntly chopped strands. “I was a little 
worried about how I might end up by the end of 
the tour,” she jokes. “But I’ll keep improvising. 


I’ll keep trying to make the show feel alive, even 
if it comes with a little consequence sometimes.” 

To her, concept is everything. Songs can’t be 
disparate pieces; they must be part of a larger 
story. When she started Motomami, one of the 
first things that came to her was the name, a 
portmanteau inspired by the motorcycle culture 
she’d grown up with in her small town of Sant 
Esteve Sesrovires on the outskirts of Barcelona, 
known for its car manufacturers and the Chupa 
Chups lollipop headquarters. Her mother, who 
ran a metalworks company, rode motorcycles, 
and Rosalia wanted to convey the strength 
she’d learned from her and other women in her 
family, including her older sister Pili, now her 
stylist and creative director. 

There was one thing she was after: “Absolute 
freedom,” as she puts it. “As an artist, my 
biggest desire is to be as free as possible,” she 
says. That’s what Motomami was about. “It was, 
‘How far can I push to get as much freedom as 
possible in many ways, in subjects, in sound, in 
aesthetic, in everything?’” 

She wanted to break out of the assumptions 
and expectations around her, and the 
constrictions of the broader pop machine that 
she’s noticed firsthand. 

“All around me, I’m constantly seeing this 
phenomenon I keep being surprised by, of 
women and their talent in these predetermined 
categories: the sexy one, the crazy one, the 
bossy one, the diva,” she says. “But those 
categories don’t lead anywhere, they’re just 
limiting.” She thinks of musical genres the 
same way: “I want to escape that categorisation 
because it doesn’t help you at all. It doesn’t help 
your creativity. It’s just something that restricts 
you, so it doesn’t interest me.” 

Still, the freedom she sought wasn’t easy, 
especially during one of the most confining 
periods in recent human history. When the 
pandemic hit, Rosalia stayed in the US, working 
from studios in New York, Los Angeles, and 
Miami, while her family remained in Spain, 
which was enforcing a strict lockdown. “It was 
one of the toughest times in my life,” she says. “I 
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wanted to go back home so bad, but I knew that 
if I went back, I’d be putting the project at risk. 
There was a high probability that I wouldn’t 
finish it.” So she kept grinding, leading a group 
of producers she admired, including Pharrell 
Williams, Goldstein, and Michael Uzowuru, and 
spent gruelling hours fine-tuning every detail. 
Pili would call often, reminding her she kept 
pushing back release dates. “I would never hit 
my deadline,” Rosalia admits. “But it’s because I 
know when the music is finished.” 

Small miracles came along the way: halfway 
through the process, Rosalia received a gigantic 
library of old-school reggaeton sounds from 
Luis Jonuel Gonzalez Maldonado, the Puerto 
Rican producer known as Mr. NaisGai, one of 
Rauw’s friends since primary school and a close 
collaborator who worked on his platinum hit 
‘Todo De Ti’. “He explained that it had been 
passed from generation to generation, so I 
really felt that that was very special material,” 
Rosalia says. “There was a before and after in 
the production after I was given that material. I 
could finally start to finish certain songs.” 

Pharrell watched her work from the 
beginning. “She thinks without limitation,” 
he says, describing Motomami’s through-line 
as “songs with teeth”, music that could bite 
you and leave a mark. “Watching her ups and 
her downs, her emotions, the way that she so 
brilliantly gave herself the therapy she needed 
with this album, it was equally cerebral as it was 
anthemic and energetic.” 

One of the songs he co-produced was ‘Hentai’, 
where Rosalia chirps about the pleasures of 
good sex over a Disney-inspired piano melody, 
which Uzowuru encouraged her to play herself. 
She found the drums in Mr. NaisGai’s library 
and built them into a climax, a double-entendre 
embedded into the track’s core. “I whipped it 
until it got stiff / Second place is fucking you / 
First place is God,” she sings, the album’s most 
playful, perverse and liberated moment. “I think 
there’s too much taboo with certain subjects, 
and that taboos restrict your freedom,” she says. 
“Feminine energy, there’s an erotic superiority 
in femininity. Why not write from there? Why 
not make a song from that place, where you’re 
owning your desires?” 

Of course, the lyrics made people’s heads 
explode, specifically after she posted a short 
snippet on TikTok last January. Its explicitness 
shocked people used to the solemn imagery 
from her previous albums. But ‘Hentai’ is 
Rosalia evolving again, finding new maturity 
and boldness in her relationships and artistic 
resolve. “I think before in my other projects, 
especially [my first album] Los Angeles, I didn’t 
really allow spirituality or eroticism to be a part 
of the project because it didn’t really make sense 
in my life at the time,” she says. “I just try to be 
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open with whatever’s really happening — I think 
it’s the most honest way to make a record.” 

Motomami is the closest anyone has got to 
the exhaustive Rolodex of sounds living in her 
brain. After hearing a church choir as a child, 
Rosalia persuaded her parents to let her pursue 
music. At 13, she started training in flamenco, 
eventually studying under the revered professor 
José Miguel Vizcaya. When he began teaching 
at a selective college programme known for 
accepting one flamenco student a year, she 
followed him and absorbed everything the 
school offered, from classical compositions 
to jazz standards. In her free time, she’d blast 
reggaeton with her friends, but she often 
holed up alone in practice rooms, poring over 
textbooks. At night, she’d perform at tiny bars 
across Barcelona and go home, where her mum 
would blast David Bowie. 

Rosalia remembers an artist in Barcelona once 
told her that more studying, more knowledge, 
more influences would stifle your creativity. 
“That’s bullshit,” she says, still in disbelief at 
the thought. “I heard that when I was 19, and 
I knew it was bullshit. If you’re going to paint, 
you need colours, you need brushes, you need 
a canvas. The more colours you have, the more 
accurately you can express exactly what you 
want to. Knowledge never threatens creativity 
— it’s exactly the opposite.” 

But that boundless thinking comes with 
difficult questions, ones that feel weightier 
when we’re sitting in Puerto Rico, the cradle 
of reggaeton and salsa, genres rooted in Afro- 
Caribbean communities. Motomami debuted to 
massive praise, yes, but her forays into cultures 
that aren’t her own also elicited anger. One 
article about the bachata song ‘La Fama’ noted 
that bachata is a Black, Dominican-made genre 
that hasn’t got the recognition it deserves on 
its own, and Rosalia’s take “highlighted the 
white-washing issue overwhelming Black 
Latinx music”. 

What she does on Motomami is to pack in 
references like a thesis’ bibliography, singing 
names out loud on the album. She says she’s 


eager to draw the influences in her music 
back to the people who created them. “I hope 
that with my music, other people can find the 
amazing artists I’m really excited about,” she 
says. “[Manolo] Caracol is an amazing flamenco 
singer, [so is] Camaron [de la Isla], but the same 
way I’ll name [salsa artist] Willie Col6n, or 
Omega. I find inspiration in so many different 
places and styles. It’s beautiful, because I feel 
happy to be able to name where my references 
come from.” 

But while Rosalia is eager to cite her sources, 
what does it mean that a European woman 
had some of the biggest bachata and merengue 
hits of the year? Is the industry lifting up the 
originators of her sounds with equal reverence? 
The whole debate is complicated by the fact 
that Rosalia works with relentless precision 
and rigour, but once she finishes her songs, she 
leaves the final interpretation to her audience. 

This way of thinking has let her keep industry 
demands and chart pressures at bay. Last July, 
when she released ‘Despecha’, it marked the 
biggest streaming debut of a Spanish-language 
song by a female artist on Spotify. But that was 
never the goal. “I can’t control the charts, so 
I don’t focus on that,” she says. “I see many 
people that put the focus on that, and I don’t 
know. I enjoy listening to music [where] I can 
tell the artists don’t give a fuck.” 


IX WEEKS AFTER we hang out in 
Puerto Rico, I meet up with Rosalia 
again before she performs at a small, 
private show at the Palladium theatre 
in Times Square. Before I can confirm 
the address, I know I’ve arrived: a long 
line of Motomamis and Motopapis 
wearing mesh, leather, and harnesses 
coil around the entrance, a sign of how 
strong the Motomami cult has become. 
Inside, Rosalia is standing on the stage in a 
plain white button-up and black trousers, her 
face pulled into a look of intensity. While sound 
and lighting techs buzz around her making final 
adjustments, she’s all focus, tweaking the mix 
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in her in-ear monitors until it’s just right. This 
is without a doubt the smallest venue she’s 
performed at all year; it’s probably the smallest 
she’s performed at since the label showcase 
where she was first signed. Taking a show as big 
as the Motomami World Tour and translating it 
to a room one-eighth of the size of an arena is 
a huge task, clearly something that’s weighing 
on her. 

After soundcheck, we meet up in the green 
room, and I expect her to be less on edge. 
She’s not. “I put on these shows, and I give 
everything. But before that, I have to get ready, 
I have to make sure everything is going to run 
smoothly. I have to answer questions and do 
things like this,” she says, referring to our 
interview. The implication is clear: she has a lot 
of other priorities right now. She doesn’t resent 
this conversation, exactly — she’s as warm and 
thoughtful as she’s been in our past meetings — 
but I can tell her mind is elsewhere. 

Rosalia throws everything into her work, and 
the truth is, she agonised over Motomami. It 
explains why the moment Argentine rock star 
Fito Paez named Motomami the Album of the 
Year at the Latin Grammys last November, she 
burst out crying — which she didn’t do when 
EI Mal Querer won in 2019. “When I heard Fito 
say ‘Motomami’, I felt the weight of how much it 
took to make this project,” she says. “I felt it so 
fast, I felt it through my whole body, like if the 
summation of the last three years had hit me 
and made me get up and made the tears fall.” 

Immediately, she embraced Rauw, who was 
standing to her right, and Pili, to her left. “I 
hugged the two people I love the most in this 
life, because they also know how much I had 
to fight to finish this album. Starting an album 
isn’t a big challenge if you have dreams about 
it, but finishing it... that’s another thing.” The 
fact that her peers voted for the album meant 
even more. “I don’t make music thinking about 
money, I don’t make music thinking about 
awards, though I appreciate it if I get any of 
those things,” she says. “[I do it] because I know 
this is the reason I’m here.” 

And the album, in the end, was what she 
needed it to be. “I feel like on Motomami, I did 
and said exactly what I wanted to say and do, on 
my own terms,” she says. “After this, there’s no 
turning back.” 

At the Palladium, she figures out how to 
shrink Motomami down without sacrificing 
the show’s energy. The entire crowd follows 
her as she dances on the venue’s hardwood 
floor; a handful of fans join her onstage while 
the audience cheers them on. It’s another wild 
party she’s started, and once the show is over, 
it moves outside into the pouring rain. People 
dance late into the night — but by then, Rosalia is 
somewhere else, already living in the future. @ 
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OUT A YEAR AGO, Karen O 
crolling through Instagram 
n she came across a photo of 
apanese Breakfast frontwoman 

Michelle Zauner that left her a little 

concerned. It was from a stop on 
Zauner’s relentless tour over the past couple 
of years, which has included more than 100 
concerts and promotional appearances on the 
heels of her Grammy-nominated third album, 
Jubilee, and her bestselling memoir, Crying in 
H Mart. “She had the million-mile stare,” says 
Karen O. 

It’s late August in Los Angeles, and Karen O 
and Zauner are sitting in a studio in the Arts 
District, meeting in person for the first time 
and looking back on their text exchanges from 
around the period of that million-mile stare. 
“She sent me some really nice messages,” says 
Zauner, 33. “It felt very K.O. She was like, ‘If you 
ever want to break a table with me...” 

Karen O erupts with laughter. As the front- 
woman of the Yeah Yeah Yeahs, the indie-rock 
band she formed in 2000, she can relate. “[The 
road] can wear you down,” she says. “The best 
thing to do in that situation is smash some glass. 
For me, it was a poster of us. I put my foot 
through it. It takes the edge off.” 

Zauner grew up idolising Karen O, a fellow 
Korean American who became famous for her 
magnetic stage presence — spitting beer into the 
crowd was not an infrequent occurrence — and 
New York swagger. The Yeah Yeah Yeahs recently 
released Cool It Down, their first album in nine 
years. Karen O, 44, is more than happy to pass 
down some advice: “Michelle, if you ever wanted 
to bitch to me about the pains of anything, I’m 
your woman.” 


KAREN O: I feel very familiar with you, in some 
funny way. Do you feel that way with me at all? 

ZAUNER: I also have that feeling. I mean, I 
guess we’ve lived somewhat similar lives. 

KAREN O: There’s a lot of parallels. But 
the parallels don’t really explain... It’s just 
chemistry, a natural connection that you feel 
with somebody. 

ZAUNER: [| think we also both talk fast, and 
jolty, with a lot of filler. And that makes me more 
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comfortable. ‘Someone else does that too!’ 

KAREN O: Totally. And I could tell you’re a 
very authentic person, and I’m the same way, to 
a fault — where I wish I could be Snappy McSnap- 
Snaps, just charm the pants off of everybody. 
But, yeah, I just got to be me, and I can sense 
that off of you as well. 

How did you discover each other’s music? 
Michelle, you wrote beautifully in “Crying in H 
Mart” about discovering a Yeah Yeah Yeahs DVD 
as a teenager. 

KAREN O: That’s a crazy DVD, too. It’s, like, a 
deep-cut DVD. 

ZAUNER: Yeah. I was hooking up with this guy. 
The only cool thing he had to offer was— 

KAREN O: That DVD? 

ZAUNER: That DVD. And he was a really big fan. 
It starts with ‘Y Control’ and builds, and then you 
just come bounding off of the side. I’d just never 
seen that type of showmanship, in particular. Not 
just [from] a woman — and not just a half-Asian 
woman, which I didn’t even know you were at the 
time — but I’d never seen someone able to have so 
much control over their movements, but also feel 
so raw and chaotic. There’s bravado, but there’s 
also a lot of joy. And then, to discover later that 
you were born in Busan— 

KAREN O: Actually, I was born in Seoul. 

ZAUNER: You were born in Seoul, that’s right! 
Your Wikipedia used to say [Busan]. 

KAREN O: Does it still say that? 

ZAUNER: Yeah, it still says that. 

KAREN O: We changed it two years ago. I guess 
they went back— 


ZAUNER: Busan really wants to claim you 
[laughs]. It seemed like this crazy cosmic 
thing, that someone could have had a similar 
background, at the time when I didn’t even 
know another human being that had that same 
experience as me. 

KAREN O: | heard a lot of echoes about the 
excerpt of your book, when it came out in 
The New Yorker. I felt like it was a pretty wild 
experience reading it, because I’ve just never 
read a memoir I related to so completely. 
I’ve never read a half-Asian — halfie, that’s 
what we’ve always called it — but half- 
Korean, half-American woman’s memoir, who 
started a band. There’s just so many parallels. It 
was a really awesome experience. Even the ties 
of you going to Korea with your mom, I had the 
same thing. It was pretty profound to be able 
to read such a raw and incredibly soul-baring 
memoir, but also, it [was] from someone like 
me. It made a huge impression on me, and it’s 
brilliant. Everybody should have a memoir as a 
companion piece with their records. 

ZAUNER: | would read the shit out of a Karen 
O memoir. There’s the film [2022’s Meet Me in the 
Bathroom, an upcoming documentary on Lizzy 
Goodman’s oral history of the early-OOs New 
York rock scene], but I haven’t seen it yet. Have 
you seen it? 

KAREN O: Yeah. I had to give some notes, to 
steer it in the direction that I felt was more— 

ZAUNER: You. 

KAREN O: Yeah, representative of what I was 
going through. Because it was me in a sea of 
dudes for most of my career. 

ZAUNER: Did you feel that way at the time? Or 
was it just so normal that you didn’t even think 
of an alternative? 
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KAREN O: Of being the only girl? I mean, 
there’s definitely perks to being the only girl. 
For instance— 

ZAUNER: The bathroom line. 

KAREN O: [Laughs] Yeah. There’s no 
bathroom line, ever. And, yeah, I think it’s 
exhilarating. I just felt very mischievous and 
defiant, and I loved breaking all the rules that 
the boys had to follow. I was competitive, so 
in my mind, it just felt like it was just always 
me versus a bunch of, as I call [them], “boy 
bands”. But, yeah, it was really lonely. There 
were so many times where I felt like I could 
have really used a mentor, another woman who 
has already been through it. But there were just 


so few, and there wasn’t the connectivity that 
there is now. I couldn’t DM someone. 

ZAUNER: | think, when I came up, it was 
probably slightly less of a boys’ club, but it still 
felt that way at the time. It wasn’t until Japanese 
Breakfast happened that that landscape began 
to change. 

KAREN O: It’s hard for me to relate to being 
able to have other women in what you’re doing, 
to have any sort of camaraderie, because I was 
really isolated in what I was doing. But it fills me 


with joy that you have that now, and that bands 
like Linda Lindas are coming up and making 
such a splash, too. Not feeling like outsiders. 
Like, ‘Yeah, I belong here,’ 

ZAUNER: We got to grow up, seeing you in 
that space, and that definitely paved the way 
for so many people. 

KAREN O: That makes it all worth it. 

ZAUNER: | genuinely don’t think that I’d be 
playing music if I didn’t see that, and just be 
like, ‘Well, she can do it. She’s doing everything 
my mom would be horrified to see me doing, 
and that’s exactly what I want to be doing’ 

KAREN O: Oh, my God [laughs]. 

ZAUNER: I’m actually kind of nervous about 
opening for you [at one date this autumn], 
because I’m like, ‘What rock moves did | 
accidentally steal from Karen?’ 

KAREN O: Oh, don’t worry about that. 
I was reading [something] about how we’re 
all mosaics of the people that we love, or the 
people that have influenced us over the years. I 
can’t wait to see what you come up with. 

ZAUNER: [ have a total non sequitur question, 
because I think it’s interesting. It was very sweet 
that you hit me up after we got nominated for 
a Grammy. 

KAREN O: Oh, yeah. Graminated. 

ZAUNER: [Laughs] Yeah, when we got 
Graminated, I was like, ‘Wow, Karen sent me 
some words of encouragement to go into the 
Grammys, and to be prepared that it was going 
to be sort of weird. 

KAREN O: We only went once [in 2004]. We 
were brimming with excitement. My best friend 
made my outfit on her sewing machine. It was 
super DIY. Our seats were nosebleed seats, by 
the way. I just remember there being a Cirque 
du Soleil swing, and I think Usher was swinging 
on it. [Editor’s note: He wasn’t, but we wish he 
were.] We lasted about 10 minutes, and then we 
all vacated to the stairwell. I have this picture 
of us smoking in this stairwell. Like, ‘Oh, shit, 
that’s rough. That’s just so not our vibe.’ 

ZAUNER: What were the Oscars like? [Karen 
O co-wrote ‘The Moon Song’ with Spike Jonze 
for Her; it was nominated for Best Original Song 
in 2014. ] 

KAREN O: That was a whole other experience. 
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We were part of the show, because 
we were performing. It felt very 
VIP, in a funny way. My mouth 
went completely bone dry - 
literally not a molecule of moisture 
— right before I went on. I was like, 
‘Fuck. After we did the song, Leo 
DiCaprio stood up, and he was 
clapping. He was so pumped for 
our performance. 

ZAUNER: If you want to impress 
one person, it’s him. How are you 
feeling, going into this new cycle? 
How long has it been? 

KAREN O: It’s been nine years. 
Since our last record, I now have a 
seven-year-old kid, and it’s been the 
pandemic for almost three years. 
Doing those shows this summer 
was very much needed, just to connect with an 
audience again. It’s a lot of joy. 

I feel excited about the shows that we’re 
going to do with you and the Linda Lindas. A 
big “We’re back. Check how much the world 
has changed since last time we’ve been here; we 
have these incredible Asian American women 
supporting us.” That wasn’t a thing at all for me, 
for the majority of my career. 

Karen, you’ve said you were rarely asked about 
that in interviews. 

KAREN O: The question I always got was, 
“How does it feel to be a woman?” Because 
that was the exotic thing at the moment. But 
the half-Asian thing, I do find it interesting. 
I’m curious to hear your point of view on it, 
because it’s just so much more on the radar. 
Being part Korean — and just Korean culture in 
general — was invisible growing up in the States. 
I’m still getting more in touch with that aspect 
of me, because it was invisible for so long. 
Even though it might get old to be asked about, 
you’re more deeply dialled into that than I am, 
being younger than me. It’s become extremely 
culturally relevant. 

ZAUNER: | don’t think I really felt that way 
until the past five years, with the popularity 
of K-pop and BTS. And the internet has such a 
huge part of it now. You’re scrolling through 
TikTok and you can watch a Nigerian family 
eating their cuisine. You have this crazy insight 
into representation that we never saw before, 
because there’s no gatekeeping. I feel like it’s so 
much cooler to be mixed race, and so not cool to 
be a white person right now [laughs]. 

I never felt ashamed of being Korean, but 
I really didn’t like feeling like people were 
projecting some kind of stereotype on me in a 
way that I had no control over. I never wanted 
anyone to think of me as docile, or agreeable, or 
hyper-feminine. In some ways, my personality 
morphed into something that was in direct 
opposition to that. To a point where it’s like, I 
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don’t even know if those parts were true to who 
I am, or if they were just my rebellion to what I 
felt like was being projected onto me. 

Even with Crying in H Mart, it’s like, why does it 
have to be an Asian American story? This is a mother- 
daughter story. This is a coming-of- 
age story. It would be insane to call 
Catcher in the Rye a Caucasian coming- 
of-age. It feels unfair to see it through that lens, 
even though that lens is very important to me. 

When you wrote ‘Maps’, were you like, ‘Oh, I 
fucking did this?’ 

KAREN O: Oh, yeah. 

ZAUNER: Was that the lead single? 

KAREN O: No, that was our third single off of 
that record, so by the time it came out, the label 
had given up on us. Then ‘Maps’ really struck a 
chord with the public, with the peeps. Most of 
what we had written for Yeah Yeah Yeahs up to 
that point was hard and rebellious and sexy, and 
this was a very vulnerable, super simple song. 
And also, very in our style, because Nick [Zinner] 
had this blue drum machine that felt signature to 
us. So we felt, ‘There’s something to this.’ It feels 
like there’s kind of a shift in the ions in the room. 
It’s mysterious and inexplicable. 

ZAUNER: What was the writing process like for 
this record? I feel like when you get to the place 
in your life where you’re a mom and things are 
so settled... so much of songwriting can, at least 
initially, come from a place of personal chaos 
and drama. 

KAREN O: Yeah Yeah Yeahs were born in this 
time of turbulence and disquiet in the world. 
I was living downtown, in New York, when 
September 1ith happened. So there was a kind 
of end-of-the-world feeling at that time. We like 
to rise to the occasion, and can relate to when 
the world goes upside down. 

ZAUNER: What made you make the decision to 
take such a long hiatus? 

KAREN O: In 2013, we were finally out of our 
record contract with Interscope and Universal. It 
felt like this psychic weight had lifted. I wouldn’t 
call it the hamster wheel, per se, but I just was 
free of this looming deadline. So I was like, 
‘Wow, this feels totally different. Next time we 
make a Yeah Yeah Yeahs record, it’s going to 
be because I really, really, really, really want to 
make a record.’ 

ZAUNER: Not knowing it was going to be so 
long. 

KAREN O: Yeah. I did know that I wanted to 
start a family. I remember having a conversation 
with Shirley Manson from Garbage at a dinner 
party, where she was just like, “Yeah, you want 
to have kids? You really need to make space for 
it. Because if you don’t, you’re probably going to 
miss your chance.” 

ZAUNER: Was there a sadness, or a fear, when 
you went off? I feel like I’m at that place in my 
life. ’'m 33 and I feel really ready for that, but 


“I don’t think 
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if Ihadn’t 

seen [Karen] 
and been like, 
‘She's doing 
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see me doing, 
and that’s what 
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doing’” 


—MICHELLE ZAUNER 


I’m also so scared, because you’re so worried 
that once you get off the wheel, you'll lose your 
true love. 

KAREN O: Not in the least. I think someone 
told me: “Don’t worry about the empty plate. It 
fills up before you’re even ready to chow down 
again.” And it’s true. Don’t worry about taking 
a pause. Actually, I’m the master of “no.” I say 
no so much. 

ZAUNER: You're famous for it. 

KAREN O: I’m famous for it? Oh, my God. 

ZAUNER: | was talking to someone who works 
with you, and they were like, “Yeah, we come to 
Karen with a lot of stuff, and she usually says no, 
but it’s cool we get to say that we work with her.” 
I mean, you have a flawless track record. That’s 
pretty sick. 

KAREN O: That’s the thing. Don’t be afraid of 
“no,” because that’s what makes them want you 
more, to a certain degree. Especially if what you’re 
doing is meaningful, and has a deeper truth, or 
has value to it. So I would say, absolutely, there 
should be no fear of it going away or vanishing. 

ZAUNER: What was that conversation like with 
your bandmates? Was there some heartbreak? 

KAREN O: Well, again, because I’m the master 
Of “to”... 

ZAUNER: They’re used to it. 

KAREN O: Yeah. I set that precedent. But it was 
difficult, looking after yourself and your well- 
being. As a woman, especially in a boys’ world, 
it’s a sign of weakness to be like, “Oh, dude, I’m 
not feeling up for this. My rib hurts.” They’re 
like, “Oh, come on. Don’t be such a pussy.” What 
I had to learn was just that it’s fucking strong as 
fuck to make that clear boundary. 

ZAUNER: That’s just so need-to-hear. I’m such 
a road dog, actually. 

KAREN O: | feel like you’re the hardest-working 
woman in showbusiness. 

ZAUNER: | literally don’t even want to tell 
someone when I need to pee. I think I get off on 
just working myself to death. And now I realise, 
after six years of doing it, it is not sustainable. 
Part of it is probably the way that I was raised. 
Everything is my fault, and I have to fight to the 
death, all the time. I think both my parents were 
like that. This year, I’m really learning how to say 
no. And it is really scary. 

KAREN O: [ don’t think I’ve ever regretted 
saying no. I’ve regretted saying yes. I’m really 
happy, for the most part, with the niche I’ve 
carved out for myself. 

ZAUNER: | think that you have the most 
admirable, long-standing, timeless career. 

KAREN O: Thank you. I’m so freaking 
endlessly impressed by what you’ve put out 
into the world, and the doors you’ve opened 
for more of us. I think “no” would be a beautiful 
cherry on top of it. 

ZAUNER: The “no” cherry. 

KAREN O: Yeah. The “no” cherry. @ 
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R THE PAST several years, two of Argentina’s biggest 
rs have run parallel to each other. In the port city of 
rio, singer and rapper Nicki Nicole broke into the music 
ene when her 2019 track ‘Wapo Traketero’ became a hit and 
showcased her gritty, darkly hued R&B sound to the world. A 
few months later, a massive YouTube session with the buzzy 
producer Bizarrap blasted her into even more fame, setting the 
stage for her debut album, Recuerdos. About 200 miles away, in 
the working-class neighbourhood of La Boca in Buenos Aires, a 
young rapper named Trueno was battling his way through the 
city’s renowned freestyle scene. The son of the Argentinean 
rapper Pedro Peligro, Trueno’s skills got him noticed and won 
him the national championship at Red Bull’s Batalla de los 
Gallos competition in 2019. 

Their paths finally crossed one day in 2020: Trueno had 
been working on his first LP, Atrevido, and he enlisted Nicki 
for the song ‘Mamichula’. Sparks flew in the studio. “It was 
the best way to connect because we could express in the 
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song everything that we wanted to say to each 
other in person,” says Nicki with a smile. “We 
went on a date a few weeks later, fell hard 
in love, and started making tons of music 
together.” Since then, their careers have only 
continued to grow: Nicki’s blockbuster album 
Parte de Mi, from 2021, is full of transcendent 
collaborations with the likes of Mon Laferte 
and Rauw Alejandro. Earlier this year, 
Trueno dropped Bien o Mal, a sprawling LP that 
features musicians from disparate genres, pays 
homage to old-school rap, and reinvigorates 
South American hip-hop. 

These days, both artists are constantly flying 
around the world, playing enormous shows for 
their ever-growing audiences. Still, Nicki, 22, 
and Trueno, 20, found a few quiet moments to 
catch up in Buenos Aires. After walking through 
the city’s lush, green Jardin Museo Larreta, 
they talked about their creative process and the 
future they see together. 


TRUENO: What was it like to explode in 
popularity from one day to the next, after 
‘Wapo Traketero’ and the Bizarrap session? 
My path was almost the inverse: more gradual 
through freestyling. 

NICKI: The truth is, it was craziness. | 
still remember being in school and getting a 
message from [the Argentinean rapper] Duki 
[who shared the song] — it was like the day after 
we released the song. And, yeah, it was such an 
indescribable feeling. The session with Biza was 
also insane, and I think I'll always be grateful to 
him for that moment. But I’m happy about the 
path I had to walk, where it was learning day 
by day as everything happened to me. For you, 
would you ever go back to freestyling? 

TRUENO: Yeah, freestyling is something I do 
all the time: at shows, and some of my songs 
come from freestyling. But to me, freestyling is 
a way of living. Competition circuits are an era 
that was really special for me. Whenever I get 
asked to judge or go see a competition, I try to 
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Argentina’s favourite couple sit down in Buenos Aires and 
talk about everything that has connected them personally 


and artistically 
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do that because it’s something I still enjoy. 
Hip-hop was born because people didn’t have 
a vehicle to express themselves. You can rap a 
message of protest or celebration — you can be 
angry or happy — but the common denominator 


“I’ve learned 
from my father, 
from my band, 
and all the music 
that nurtured 
me, to seize the 
moment” 

— TRUENO 


is people who grab a mic because they have 
something to say. It’s not a game; there’s 
context and codes, and it’s important to study 
them. Something I’ve learned from my father, 
from my band, and all the music that nurtured 
me, is to seize the moment. Whenever I put 
out a new track, I need it to express everything 
that needed to be said at that specific moment. 
When we recorded ‘Mamichula’ together, did 
you think it was going to be as big of a song as 
it was? 

NICKI: I think when we recorded ‘Mamichula’, 
we both knew it was a great song, but I don’t 
think we knew it would get to where it is today, 
right? Like, we were just enjoying making the 
song. I don’t think you make songs thinking 
about that, but the reality is that you always 
hope for it one way or another [laughs]. What 
was the moment you realised that music was 
going to be your life? 

TRUENO: There was definitely a moment 
in my adolescence — I think I was about 15 — 
when, I think like all people, you start to realise 
who you are and what you want to do. For me, 
there was music everywhere, and my family 


was made of musicians. I saw my 
dad playing, my mom playing, 
my grandma singing, my grandpa 
playing — everything, percussion, 
chords, voice. Music was always in 
every part of my family, and I think 
that’s when I realised it was what 
I’m made for. 

NICKI: What’s it like to share the 
stage with your dad? 

TRUENO: I’ve been sharing the 
stage with him for as long as I 
can remember. He’s the one who 
taught me about the world of hip- 
hop and who’s shaped everything 
I am, all the rhymes I live [laughs] 
— all of that I learned from Peligro. 
We went through so many moments that were 
really low, really high, medium, slow, and here 
we are. Only we know how much work it all 
took, so yeah. Now that you’ve established 
yourself artistically, with two huge albums, 
what do you imagine or manifest for your 
career in the future? 

NICKI: My future is day to day. Going to each 
place and getting to know a little more of the 
people who come out to see me is like a motor 
that makes me keep going. Sometimes I’m here 
in Buenos Aires and think, ‘I miss playing live.’ 
Then I’m on tour, and I’m like, ‘I love this, but 
miss my family too much.’ Everything happens 
so fast when you’re experiencing the life of a 
musician. I try to stay calm. 

TRUENO: Yeah, out of everything that 
involves being a musician and being an artist, I 
think touring is what I like most — and playing 
live and recreating songs live is something I 
love. But of course, there’s always how much 
you miss your family, your partner, your 
neighbourhood, and that’s the downside of 
leaving. But it’s also great to come home after 
you’ve been away for a long time. 

A key component [behind Bien o Mal] was the 
fact that I left my country, got to know other 
places, and also experienced how Argentina 
is seen from the outside. You can be in Los 
Angeles, but when you meet someone else 
from Argentina, it’s like a party. In the end, 
we’re a family. I always joke that Argentina is 
in a perpetual state of turmoil, but whenever 
the national football team plays, we become 
one. My world used to be very small. It was all 
about La Boca. Then I started travelling to Peru, 
Mexico, Spain. Whenever I’m in Europe or the 
US, I become another Latino among so many 
foreigners. I got to grow up and feel a new sense 
of belonging. 

NICKI: The moment I heard I was going to 
perform on NPR’s Tiny Desk, I made up my 
mind to represent Argentina. My musical 
director, Juan Jiménez, started showing me 
the new arrangements, and I realised we had 
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“My future is day to day. Going 
to each place and getting to 


know alittle more of the people 


who come out to see me is like 
a motor that makes me keep 


going” 


a clear choice: to do something conventional, 
or create something that could be remembered 
with pride 20 years from now. The taping was 
emotional: we were in a state of complete bliss 
playing that music. We got so many positive 
comments that I ended up uploading the 
session on Spotify. Now, you’re planning on 
taping a Tiny Desk as well. 

Do you share snippets of unfinished songs, bits 
of lyrics or loops? 

TRUENO: Both of us are artists, but every 
artist has their own personal vision. So 
getting advice from [Nicki] is excellent. It’s 
really good to find that place of trust where 
you can bring up your doubts, to share and 
create together: “Look, I’m thinking of this 
idea for a video.” “What about that wardrobe 
for a show?” This applies to everything beyond 
our live performances: music videos, potential 
collaborations, new tracks, wardrobe. We talk 
about everything. 

NICKI: I like sharing tracks that I’ve been 
working on, especially because I value 
[Trueno’s] opinion so much. I love to put 
headphones on his ears and watch as he reacts 
to a song from beginning to end. If somebody 
knows about music in this world, it’s him. I 
respect his advice because I know he loves me 
— he wants what’s best for every single song of 
mine, and for me as a person. 

What’s your songwriting process like? 

TRUENO: It depends, because no matter 
how much you try to control it, inspiration 


— NICKI NICOLE 


can strike when you’re riding a bus, or in the 
recording studio. Before my first album, I had 
a more rigid way of songwriting at home and 
then taking what I had to the studio. Now, 
I’ve started to experiment. Sometimes I have 
a backing track in my mind, I tape it on a 
portable recorder, and then we reproduce it in 
the studio. The last album was more musical, 
writing with a guitar. Personally, I don’t have 
a songwriting method, just what may come up 
at any moment. 

NICKI: With me, it’s weird. I’m not like 
that, where I can write a new song out of thin 
air. Maybe a whole week goes by and I’m not 
even thinking about music. I’ve noticed that 
I’m much more careful when I sit down to 
write a song, whereas freestyling in the studio 
allows me to connect with the feeling of the 
moment. Music has helped to free me. Now, I 
can verbalise a lot of things that I couldn’t say 
earlier in life. 

I recorded a song named ‘Venganza’ with 
Uruguayan band No Te Va a Gustar, about the 
horrors that women experience on an everyday 
basis: the endless incidents of rape and 
disappearances. I got messages from women 
thanking me for addressing these issues. It may 
be difficult to hear, but it’s good to speak about 
these things through music. When I performed 
the song in concert, I saw that many people in 
the audience were visibly moved. It’s the same 
with [Trueno’s song] “Tierra Zanta’. Knowing 
that they are becoming part of that message 
gives me hope. [As a last question], would you 
start a family with me? 

TRUENO: I’d love if we formed a family 
one day. @ 
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Latto «. Flo Milli 


Two of 2022's hottest MCs worked hard to prove themselves 
in the music industry — and now, they want to share the love 


and support 


BY KIMBERLY ALEAH / PHOTOGRAPHS BY DIWANG VALDEZ 


Y CAPRICORN SIS!” The 
d zodiac sign that doubles as 
eeting from Latto, 23, to Flo 
Milli, 22, is just one of the two MCs’ 
many similarities. Both hail from 
the southeast of the US, both are 
tattooed with their lucky number, 
seven — and neither of them has 
ever been to iFly Atlanta, the 
indoor skydiving venue across the 
street from the stadium where the 
Atlanta Braves play. Donning a red 
skydiving suit, Latto reaches for a 
helmet to complete the look. “You 
already know my big head needs 
an extra-large,” she jokes, and they 
laugh as Flo asks for the same size. 

Flo Milli can recall a time just a 
few years ago when it felt like fans, critics, and 
the music business were pitting her and Latto 
against each other as two female rappers on the 
rise. Now, they loudly support each other. Latto, 
a fan of Flo Milli’s 2022 album, You Still Here, 
Ho?, urges her to release a favourite song that 
didn’t make the track list; Flo Milli reminisces 
about Latto’s “poufy-hair days” before hits like 
last year’s ‘Big Energy’, recalling the inspiration 
she found from watching a young woman like 
herself thrive in the rap game. The energy in the 
room is clear: it’s all love. 

A skydiving instructor interrupts the two 
mid-conversation to remind them that they do 
actually have to skydive today, and asks who will 
go first. For the first time, they disagree, as Latto 
volunteers: “Oh, Flo will go first.” 
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FLO MILLI: I’m so happy that we’re doing this 
together. I feel like we’re showing that we can 
actually love and support each other because 
we need it. And I just want to say thank you for 
supporting me all the time. 

LATTO: You know I don’t play about you. They 
be like, “Who is your favourite female peer?” 
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or whatever, and I always be like, “Flo.” I think 
you’re so talented. You bring something different 
to the game. And it’s really your Capricorn 
energy, because we’re just boss bitches. 

FLO MILLI: First of all, I want to give you 
your flowers. Like, to do the things that you 
have done... a lot of people can’t really say that 
they’ve done them. Watching you from when I 
think I was 12 years old— 

LATTO: What?! Don’t make me feel old. 

FLO MILLI: For real! When I was younger, I was 
in a rap group, and my best friend, India, told 
me about you. She was like, “Girl, Latto? Oh, 
she hard.” I think this was when you had your 
poufy hair. We would just watch your videos, 
and I remember seeing you grow over the 
years. Seeing another young female MC actually 
care about it and have the passion towards it. 
Because I feel like a lot of times, it’s not really 
that genuine nowadays. 

LATTO: It really don’t be. But I like the 
fact that when they see us do it, it’s kind of a 
domino effect. 

FLO MILLI: It’s giving inspiration. And I can 
remember multiple times where they tried to 
pin us against each other, and it’s like, the way 
we build our strength is by going against that. 
Actually saying, “Nah, this my sister. I’m gonna 
show y’all I support her in front of y’all.” And it’s 
like, what can you do then? 

I think it’s important to do that, especially 
as young artists coming into the game, because 
everybody comes from different places. People 
don’t know, every time we was doing interviews 
for BET, they was like, “Oh, Latto showing you 
love!” We need that at times. 

LATTO: We all get discouraged, and then that 
one little recognition from somebody, even if it’s 
your peer or if it’s someone way bigger than you, 
it just remotivates you. I remember seeing Cardi 
say she fucked with me. 

FLO MILLI: How did that feel when you first 
started getting that notoriety? 


LATTO: That junk just still be mind-blowing. 
You know, you see my videos and stuff, and I’ve 
been doing it for a long time. So it’s like finally 
the hard work’s starting to pay off. I’m sure you 
be getting people in your DMs, especially when 
you drop projects. That’s when it be like, “Damn, 
I ain’t know you listen to me!” 

FLO MILLI: You was watching! But yes, girl, all 
the time. For real, it really makes you feel good 
about your artistry, because so much goes on 
behind the scenes that they don’t know about. 
They just see the product, the happy, the end 
result. They don’t see the hard work, the blood, 
the sweat. 

LATTO: Yes, like when I dropped my project 
[777, released last spring], it was so hard doing 
the clearances. Making sure people got their 
verses back on time. I even had to leave one 
song off of my project that I really wanted there 
so bad — and me and the artist is cool. Their 
label just wasn’t clearing it, even though we both 
were like, “No, we have a personal relationship 
outside of this.” That junk just be crazy. 

FLO MILLI: It’s crazy because nine times out of 
10 it’s not really the artist. You never know what 
it is or where it’s coming from. That’s another 
thing we can talk about, because even I had to 
leave some songs off my album. 

LATTO: Oh, for real? Tell us! We want to know 
what’s tea. Tell us something that happened 
behind the scenes. Nothing messy. 

FLO MILLI: Of course, I had the same issue 
with clearances and stuff, where people was 
not trying to clear the songs that I really 
wanted. It was really that or, you know, just a 
lot of opinions. 

LATTO: The opinions... 

FLO MILLI: It’s a lot. I’m still trying to put [that 
song] out, I ain’t gonna lie. 

LATTO: Sometimes it don’t even be messy 
stuff, like they’re trying to hold their song or 
hold their verse. Sometimes it be the labels. Or 
they might have their own stuff about to drop. 

FLO MILLI: Yes, for sure. Because when you 
think about it, all of us are so busy doing stuff. 
I remember we were supposed to align, and 
it’s so crazy that we still ended up aligning [for 
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“At the end of the day, you 
know what's best for you. You 


know what feels good. And 
you know what song is gonna 
hit. Because you got yourself 
here” 


—FLO MILLI 
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this interview]. I think that’s dope, 
because you know, everything 
happens for a reason. 

I never got to ask you this, but 
in the beginning [for me] as a 
new artist... it was so fast. I was in 
college one day, and then the next 
day, it’s like, you’re actually seeing 
your dreams come to fruition. 
But I felt like there were so many 
other things that I dealt with as a 
new artist. The trauma of so many 
people changing around you, or 
just the comments or the media. 
That’s something... because that 
ain’t talked about enough. 

LATTO: And then maintaining 
your mental throughout everything. 
I remember being so young starting. It had this 
effect on me to where I felt kind of out of place. 
Like, I thought everybody else knew what was 
best for me. Almost better for me than I knew 
what was best for me, you know? So I would 
listen to too many people. “You should rap 
about this. You should dress like this. You should 
talk like this, walk like this.” I was like, “Damn, 
I’m not even myself at this point.” I want the 
people to be fans of me — not fans of what you’ve 
planned for me. 

Now? I’m annoyingly hands-on with my 
career. I know my team be like, “Shut up!” It 
kind of backfired. Because now, everything got 
to be my way. 

FLO MILLI: I’m the same way. Because when 
you’ve been through when things went wrong, 
you don’t want to mess up. And when you care 
about your career, you tend to be like that. 
At the end of the day, you know what’s best 
for you. You know what feels good. And you 
know what song is gonna hit. Because you got 
yourself here. So it’s like, how is somebody 
gonna tell you? 

LATTO: You be having that problem? I be like, 
“This is the song.” And they’d be like, “No.” That 
happened with my last project. 

FLO MILLI: Yeah, I feel like they don’t really 
believe us when we say that we really have a 
connection with our fans. Like even before you 
were famous, I’m sure you would drop music and 
you knew what they would respond to. When 
you're on the labels, you already know what they 
like when you're cooking up. It’s like, “They like 
when I do this. So let me start doing that more.” I 
think that’s where it comes from. 

LATTO: Yeah, just knowing your fans already. 
And then when you're teasing songs, I know this 
piece of this song will make them go crazy. You 
know your craft better than anybody else. I think 
you're versatile as hell. I look at you and I really 
see a superstar. I think you got what it takes to 
be, like, A list, top bitch. You can sing. I love your 
flow changes. 

You know what? The day before yesterday I 
was getting my lashes done, and my sister, who 
loves you too, she was like, “Flo Milli’s on the 
[Big Boss Vette] ‘Snatched’ remix.” I was like, 
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“What?! Play it!” But my eyes were closed, so I’m 
just listening and I said, “This bitch ate!” You can 
hear your growth. And you’re so young — that’s 
why I think you really got what it takes. You are 
young as hell and already catching on so fast. 
That’s why I really think you got what it takes. 
Every time I hear a new song or a new verse, it’s 
just better and better. You play with your voice — 
you use your voice like an instrument. I’m trying 
to learn that. 

FLO MILLI: | really thank you for saying that. 
The people I grew up listening to are kind of 
like that. One thing that helped me with that 
was listening to artists that are like that. I don’t 
know who told me that to be the best, you got to 
learn from the best. That’s stuck with me. Like, 
dang. The trick is just picking the people — like, 
you see the greats. And you just have to analyse 
what makes them great. “Oh, they did this and 
this and that.” 

But since we’re on the topic, I want to tell you 
what I love about you. First of all, you are so 
beautiful. That’s number one. And I think you 
have star power just as much as you think that 
about me. 

LATTO: It’s so hard to look at yourself like a star. 

FLO MILLI: Right, and not to say I see myself in 
you, but I kind of get attracted to people I’m like. I 
have respect for that person because I can relate, 
you know? I feel like we kind of have similar 
lives in a way when it comes to music. When we 
started rapping, I think you said you was 10. And 
I was like, 11. I was like, “Damn we had the same 
little life story.” It’s so crazy, because I’m sure 
you’ve dealt with having to grow up fast... you 
don’t play about your business. I think you’re a 
great performer. And anytime I see you, it’s like 
you ready — like, you have great self-control. You 
know what I’m saying? It’s more qualities to a 
star than just talent. 

LATTO: That’s what they don’t know. That’s 
what they don’t know. It’s deeper than just being 
able to rap. It’s so many other elements to being 
a Star. 

LATTO: So, you had previewed a song and it’s 
not on your album. 

FLO MILLI: You really like that song? 

LATTO: Yes! I told my sister, “This bitch is 
unbeatable.” 

FLO MILLI: You want to know the truth? 

LATTO: You didn’t like it? 

FLO MILLI: I feel like I got bad comments on it. 

LATTO: | saw it when you first posted it, so I 
didn’t get to see how people reacted. They don’t 
respect the harmonies and the stacks. That 
shit was so fire to me — like, it just shows your 
versatility, too. 

FLO MILLI: I’m gonna drop it now. 

LATTO: Fuck them. Play with your elevation 
and just grow. Don’t let them put you in a box. If 
y all don’t like it? It is what it is. I like it. 

FLO MILLI: Period. But that’s real, though. I’m 
glad you said that, because I definitely was not 
gonna touch the song again. 

LATTO: No, that shit is fire to me. Don’t scrap 
them. As a fan, don’t scrap them. @ 


“I remember being so young 
starting. I thought everybody 
else knew what was best for me. 
Now? I’m annoyingly hands-on 
with my career. Everything got 
to be my way” 


—LATTO 
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GER DALTREY WALKS through 
Studios near London’s 
herd’s Bush, opening doors and 
king for Yungblud. “Is he here?” 

the Who frontman asks. Yes, he is. 
“A young musician on time! Unheard of,” Daltrey 
booms. Everyone within earshot laughs. 

This location was chosen for its familiarity 
(Daltrey has recorded here) and for ease — the 
78-year-old lives not too far from Kore, just outside 
London. On the contrary, the much younger star 
he’s meeting has flown in from Paris, where he 
played a show last night, and will soon hop on a 
flight to LA. 

It’s the first in-person meeting for Daltrey, 
one of the quintessential frontmen of British 
rock music, and the 25-year-old Yungblud — real 
name Dominic Harrison — the new face of British 
pop rock. Both are invested in this conversation 
in their own way: Daltrey is genuinely curious 
about how Yungblud manages the modern 
music industry and social media, both of which 
he finds disagreeable, and has questions from 
his granddaughters, two big Yungblud fans. 
Yungblud, a new UK style icon who released his 
self-titled album in September, is simply in awe 
of Daltrey, having grown up listening to his music 
being played by his dad and granddad. 


DALTREY: I feel sorry for young people now — 
there’s so much real style, sharp style in the past. 

YUNGBLUD: | remember when I was kind of 
figuring out what I wanted to look like. It was 
you lads, the Clash. It was Jamie Reid, who did all 
the Sex Pistols designs. And it was just like, ‘How 
the hell can I bring that to young people today?’ 
Everyone I was seeing in music was just wearing 
jeans and a T-shirt. 

DALTREY: I’ve got to tell you, when Axl [Rose] 
first appeared with shorts and T-shirts onstage, we 
all fucking laughed. 

YUNGBLUD: I want people to have identity 
because there were so many [sub]cultures back 
then. 

DALTREY: There’s always a wasteland time, isn’t 
there? A barren period. 

YUNGBLUD: That’s why I couldn’t wait to speak 
to you about it, because you were there at the first 
[wave of rock]. 
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Roger Daltrey 


On staying fashionable in music, how ego ruined social media, 
and saying ‘no fucking way’ to The Voice 


BY HANNAH EWENS / PHOTOGRAPH BY TOM JAMIESON 


DALTREY: I was only on the tail end of the first 
one. I was 13 when I heard Little Richard and 
Elvis. Little Richard still rings in my head. He was 
everything. Lots of people talk about Elvis and all 
the other people around, but Little Richard kinda 
gets forgotten. Paul McCartney will always tell you 
it’s Little Richard, that’s where [the Beatles] got 
their [wooo noise]. 

YUNGBLUD: It’s so mental, because to me 
I thought you lot were first, just because I was 
English. I knew Elvis, Little Richard and Chuck 
Berry because my old man and my granddad 
were like, “That was it,” but it felt so far away 
to me. 

DALTREY: Well, [Pete] Townshend tapped into 
the feeling of the youth at the time. There was 
all this pent-up aggression that’s always there in 
youth, but it’s whether you channel it in a creative 


“I was bored of 
everyone taking a 
picture ona fucking 
beach of the perfect 
life. lwanted todo 
the opposite, and 
was like, ‘This is how I 
want to communicate 
with you’” 

—YUNGBLUD 


way. Prior to us, of course, they channelled it into 
the Second World War. We don’t wanna go there 
again, do we? Thank goodness rock music came 
along. It was Townshend’s observation of our 
fashion and [that] the times were changing. And 
in between it was a kind of weird, barren period, 
that early Rolling Stones period, the Beatles-look 
thing. All of a sudden there was this whole new 
[mod] fashion movement coming out of two little 
parts of London: Lewisham and Catford in south 
London. Instead of having motorbikes and long 
drape jackets, like the Teds, these guys had short 
hair and smart suits, three-quarter-length coats. I 
can remember it clear as anything... You thought, 
‘That’s going to be the new movement. 

I was just listening to your new album, and it’s 
really uplifting. I love the way you use the crowd- 
singing sound that you use in your mixing. How 
do you do that, by the way? 

YUNGBLUD: It’s just me and my mates, 
basically. Ten of us will stand around a mic, but 
it’s mental because it’s “Sing it high, sing it low, 
sing it drunk, sing it out of tune,” because when 
you play a gig, 50 per cent of people don’t know 
how to sing. And that’s what makes the feeling of 
‘Fucking hell, this feels massive’ And then we all 
change positions and start clinking glasses and 
all that shit. 

DALTREY: So much of the music in the last 10 
years, it’s kind of ignore what you can do with 
just voices. I’m talking about mainstream big- 
selling stuff. Harmonies — when you listen to 
the Beach Boys, I mean, their kind of image was 
totally alien to us. They were these square guys in 
swimming trunks. It meant nothing to us, except 
Keith Moon, of course, who lived on another 
planet. All he wanted to be was the drummer of 
the Beach Boys all the time he was the drummer 
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of the Who. He’s waiting for Dennis 
Wilson to pop his clogs and jump 
in his seat. When you listen to the 
songs of the Beach Boys and the 
harmonies and all that stuff, it truly 
lifts your spirits. We really need it 
these days. Too many solo voices 
singing mediocre lyrics. 

YUNGBLUD: When I came [to 
London from Doncaster], I started 
playing gigs and went to art school for 
a bit, and I was completely lost. We 
put a video on the internet that we’d 
made, and a young A&R found it and 
went into Virgin, and then went, “All 
right, let’s put you on The Voice.” | 
was like, “No fucking way.” 

DALTREY: Thank goodness. They wanted me 
to be a judge on that, and I just wouldn’t do it. 
I’m not gonna judge anyone’s singing — you’re 
only gonna squash their spirit, whatever you say. 

YUNGBLUD: | remember them saying, “We’ll 
put you on The Voice, and if you win it, we’ll sign 
you. But you can’t sing about politics” — because 
I was starting to write about sexuality, fashion, 
gender. And I just said no. If you say no to a major 
label, it’s like, ‘Oh, shit, what do I do now?’ And 
I literally just [picked] up my iPhone and was 
like, “This is how I feel about the world.” People 
started responding, and 1,000 followers turn to 
10,000 and 20,000. 

DALTREY: I don’t do the internet at all. I have 
a very bad opinion of social media, I’m afraid. 
It kind of turned bad once they put the “likes” 
in on Facebook. And then people start to play 
for the “likes,” which is their ego, and egos 
destroy you. So, I don’t even go there. I don’t 
care what you say about me, do what you like. 
But I wonder, you have built your career on it. 
Do you have sleepless nights about it? Do those 
“likes” worry you? 

YUNGBLUD: That side of it only came into my 
fucking psyche when I quote-unquote made it, 
in inverted commas. I was bored of everyone 
taking a picture on a fucking beach of the perfect 
life. | wanted to kind of do the opposite, and was 
like, “Right, this is how I want to communicate 
with you.” 

DALTREY: | understand what you're saying, but 
what I’m asking you is: does it affect you? 

YUNGBLUD: Not really. For a time in my life, 
it did. 

DALTREY: So it did have an effect on you toa 
certain point. Because a lot of people aren’t as 
strongly guided as you are with where you want 
to go, and that crushes them... You talk about 
Yungblud as if he’s different from you. He’s your 
alter ego. So who’s the real Dom underneath? Is 
he insecure? 

YUNGBLUD: I’m confidently insecure. 

DALTREY: You sound like how I would have 
been at your age, because you’re thrown into this 
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“I don't do the internet at all. I 
have a very bad opinion of social 
media, I'm afraid. It kind of turned 
bad once they put the “likes” in 


on Facebook” 


limelight and everyone expects you to do these 
wonderful interviews. And sometimes you just 
can’t pull it out, can you? Because you’re always 
shitting yourself. 

YUNGBLUD: That’s one thing I think the world 
needs to know — every time you walk into an 
interview, especially for something massive, 
every rock’n’roll star in the world is like 
“Fuuuck.” 

DALTREY: It intrigues me the way these 
youngsters are reshaping the [music] industry. I 
hope that you get the industries to really work for 
you. Because I tend to see a lot of people being 
financially abused in it: people having God knows 
how many million streams of a song that they’ve 
written, and they get a cheque for 10 quid. That is 
a great form of robbery. 

YUNGBLUD: [ agree. In this world of social 
media and trends, we forget about the culture, 
we all become so passive. Whereas me old man 
took me to see you lot at Shefheld Arena when I 
was about nine — 

DALTREY: About four years ago, then [laughs]. 
Were we doing Quadrophenia? 

YUNGBLUD: Yeah, and Zak Starkey was playing 
drums. And the old man took me for a curry, 
and everyone around the fucking surrounding 
area, even in the curry house afterwards, was 
in a fucking parka. So in my head, I wanted a 
parka, and even that young I was thinking this 
is what’s missing a little bit from fucking music. 
And that’s why I only wear pink socks because I 
was like, “What can people wear to be like me?’ 
Because when you say “Who is the Dom behind 
Yungblud?” — I wanted Yungblud to be the same 
thing for Charlie in Holland or Freddie in Texas or 
Sarah in Australia. 

Is anything integrally different between British 
and American rock now and then? 

DALTREY: Oh, American rock is still deeply rooted 
in Chuck Berry [and] the blues far more than 
British music is. 

YUNGBLUD: For me, British music is all about 
feeling. Like if I go into an American studio, it’s 


—ROGER DALTREY 


got to be perfect. Whereas if I’m writing at home 
and I’m a little bit out of tune, it’s a little more 
cigs and beer, you know? 

DALTREY: Tell me about it. What is it with 
American producers? The last album we did, we 
had an American producer, I won’t mention his 
name, but I couldn’t work with him because he 
wanted everything in the pocket. Music’s not like 
that. Music comes from inside. If it straddles the 
beat, it don’t matter. 

YUNGBLUD: [ think that the musicianship in 
America feels a lot more technical, and almost a 
bit better. But when you look at musicians from 
England, they fucking feel it. I just think we’re a 
bit more naively great. 

Is there anything in your career, Roger, that’s 
kept you up at night? 

DALTREY: Oh, loads. I’ve got one of those 
brains that’s very difficult to turn off. It’s 
one of the hardest things of all. Especially 
for a singer. People don’t realise that 
singers, unlike guitarists, they can’t change 
the strings. And you are the instrument. 
One of the few bits of advice I’ll give you, Dom, 
is never sing on a cold. And I’ve already told 
you about rehydrating yourself when you come 
offstage. When temperatures get too hot, you 
can cook your brain. We did a gig in a tent in 
Paris, and it was [115 degrees] in the audience. 
Liam Gallagher was there, and dear Liam is 
standing in the audience in a bloody anorak. 
He’s the coolest dude, I love him to bits. Have 
you met him? 

YUNGBLUD: I’ve never met him. But I love his 
band. I like his naughtiness. He’s got his bite. 

DALTREY: He’s just got an edge, and I wish 
[Oasis] would just get back together. Liam, 
though, has really carved out a niche for himself 
now, and I love him. I think he’s fabulous. He’s 
totally honest. He’s not frightened of saying how 
he feels. Very similar to you. You remind me of 
him a bit. He’s from the other side, though! I’ve 
got a Yorkshire daughter from Huddersfield. 

YUNGBLUD: My childhood best mate Elliot’s 
from Huddersfield. 

DALTREY: I love the Yorkshire accent. I love 
English accents. Never let us lose them, please 
never let us lose them. @ 
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JKPANTHERESS IS TALKING about the time she produced 
t for a friend and tried to make it “as Kaytranada-inspired 
ssible”. It’s a sweet story, especially since the person she’s 
ing it to is Kaytranada himself. 

“T want to hear it, I want to see how it turned out,” he 
responds. 

PinkPantheress quickly shuts down the idea: “It’s fucking 
terrible.” Then they both break into laughter. 

The two teamed up for the first time recently for an as-yet- 
unreleased track. This collaboration is fitting, given they are 
both known for spinning a panoply of influences into forward- 
thinking dance music. Kaytranada, 30, has already earned two 
Grammys and spent the summer opening on The Weeknd’s 
stadium tour, while PinkPantheress, 21, just last year released 
her excellent debut mixtape, To Hell With It, which piled up 
house and drum-and-bass samples while charting an emerging 
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generational sensibility. 

Right now, the two artists are spending a 
July evening sipping drinks out of tiny disco 
balls in a funky watering hole in Montreal. 
Kaytranada arrived in his hometown fresh off 
a Weeknd tour date in Detroit, while London- 
born PinkPantheress joins us ahead of a 
Montreal festival gig that same weekend. Their 
conversation reveals a mutual-admiration society 
— “I was a fan before finding out that you liked 
my music,” Kaytranada tells PinkPantheress — 
and offers a glimpse inside the brains of two of 
dance music’s leading lights. 


KAYTRANADA: When we were in LA working 
on that song, was it your first time over there? 
PINKPANTHERESS: That was my first time 
in LA, for sure. When I’m in London, I write 
in my bed at 3am. It’s raining outside, and it’s 
grey, and it’s perfect for what I write. It was a 
completely different environment in LA, and I 
was struggling. When we did our session, that 
was the first song I wrote where I was like, “OK, 
this actually came out quite freely.” 
KAYTRANADA: Do you think the nighttime has 
something to do with your creative process? 
PINKPANTHERESS: | think the absence of sun 
genuinely does help. I made my first few songs 
in the nighttime, when either my parents or 
my housemates in university accommodation 
would be asleep. I just didn’t want anyone to 
hear me singing. But also, sometimes when you 
write, you just need the visual accompaniment 
of darkness and dreariness. 
Who would you say was your top, top, top 
favourite artist of all time? Dead or alive. 
KAYTRANADA: Oh, my God. I think it’s Madlib. 
PINKPANTHERESS: Oh, for real? 
KAYTRANADA: Even me being friends with 
him is still surreal. I grew up studying his music. 
I wanted to get samples, chop them, loop them, 
and try to find the rarest, most obscure. I was 
obsessed with that even as a teenager, like I was 
cratedigging, digitally. It expanded my taste 
in music when I would listen to New Wave 
and rock, progressive rock and disco. Boogie 
came along the way. 
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Two of dance music's best young artists on avoiding sunlight, 
weird collaborations, and having the confidence to work with 


your heroes 


BY TARA CATHERINE REID / PHOTOGRAPH BY FRANKIE PEREZ 


PINKPANTHERESS: Do you sample as much 
now? 

KAYTRANADA: It’s 50-50. There’s a bunch of 
my songs that don’t have samples and those are 
the main hits, but then I would sample a drum- 
and-bass loop. You know, they use the ‘Amen, 
Brother’ [break] on every drum loop. Let’s say 
I would use one of those drum loops, and I 
would play keys around it. It kind of still has that 
original composition melody. 

PINKPANTHERESS: OK, | can hear it. I get it. 

KAYTRANADA: What about you? I know you be 
sampling a lot as well. 

PINKPANTHERESS: Yes. I still can’t produce 
from scratch. My interest in music has never 
been production anyways. It’s been top-line 
melody writing. So when I did the Michael 
Jackson thing [sampling ‘Off the Wall’ on ‘Just a 
Waste’], I just wanted to see if I can write a top 
line. And then I did it. 

KAYTRANADA: And killed it. 


PINKPANTHERESS: Oh, thank you! 

KAYTRANADA: | feel like you produce. When 
we made that song, you were like, “You should 
change that chord into that chord.” I was like, 
“Word?” 

PINKPANTHERESS: | feel like I can arrange, for 
sure. There are some songs I’ve finished in the 
studio, and then I’ve been like, “Can I take this 
home and play around with it?” Then that’s the 
version that we ended up putting up. So I guess 
to an extent, maybe I am producing. I mean, I 
play piano. Maybe that’s why I can pick up on 
certain sounds. 

KAYTRANADA: Producing is not necessarily 
making a beat; it’s also more on a Quincy Jones 
level, visualising how a song can turn out. You 
slowing down the Michael Jackson instrumental 
— that’s producing. 

PINKPANTHERESS: You're in a great position, 
as a musician, because you have so many 
features at your disposal. Has there been one 
feature that you’ve always wanted? That you 
haven’t got yet? 

KAYTRANADA: Oh, I don’t know. I work with 


whoever, like who’s new and poppin’. There’s 
not many legends I want to work with because 
there’s something about me working with 
my favourite artists and my mentors... it’s a 
confidence thing when I work with the people I 
look up to. It’s kind of like, it doesn’t turn out to 
be the best work. 

PINKPANTHERESS: I’m sure that’s your inner 
self. 

KAYTRANADA: It’s me being very hard on 
myself. 

PINKPANTHERESS: |’m the same, so I get it. 

KAYTRANADA: Who do you want to work with? 

PINKPANTHERESS: | listen to a lot of genres, 
but if you look at my playlists, there’s probably 
about 10 artists I have on consistently. I’ve got 
a very small circle of musicians I actually love, 
check their discography, and you are very 
much one of them. But I’ve always wanted to 
do something really random. Someone like Lil 
Wayne would be just so random, or someone 
from a rock background, like Linkin Park. 

KAYTRANADA: Yeah, you sample Linkin Park. 

PINKPANTHERESS: | do. I love them. 


KAYTRANADA: | grew up with Linkin Park, too. 

PINKPANTHERESS: It’s such a hard sound to 
replicate. There’s also Imogen Heap. She’s one 
of my favourite British singers. And Lily Allen... 
you and Lily Allen would make, weirdly, a lot of 
sense. 

KAYTRANADA: Yo, | love Lily Allen. There were 
a lot of things that were supposed to happen 
between me and her. 

PINKPANTHERESS: Oh, for real? 

KAYTRANADA: It’s funny. I end up collaborating 
with a lot of UK artists. 

PINKPANTHERESS: Would you ever live in the 
UK? 

KAYTRANADA: Of course. I would definitely 
love to spend time there. 

PINKPANTHERESS: You give me London vibes. 

KAYTRANADA: Hey, you know! I was really 
thinking about doing sessions with UK artists. 

PINKPANTHERESS: So you're on tour with The 
Weeknd, which is insane, but also makes a lot of 


sense. Both of you are from Canada, and I feel 
like sonically, it weirdly adds up. Like a lot. How 
have you found touring? 

KAYTRANADA: There are a lot of things that 
just happen and get thrown at my face. I have 
to deal with a stadium -— it’s not crazy, but it’s 
definitely weird. It’s a lot of people to please. 
And a lot of people are just sitting. Usually, when 
I would play the first chords of ‘Be Your Girl’, I 
would hear, like, “Oh, my God!” 

PINKPANTHERESS: The roar! 

KAYTRANADA: Then, like, I just hear nothing, 
but it’s like, ’'m opening. And then, you know, 
I just say, “Are you ready for The Weeknd?!” 
“Ahhhh!” It’s funny. I really love opening 
stadiums. It’s interesting. 

PINKPANTHERESS: [ still have bad performance 
anxiety. 

KAYTRANADA: Yeah, how do you deal with 
that? 

PINKPANTHERESS: | actually don’t know. 
There are so many times I’m onstage and feel 
like I’m gonna get dizzy and have to walk off or 
something, but I don’t know what it is. Luckily 
my set is only half an hour. You dance! The way 
you dance! 

KAYTRANADA: | feel like the dance expresses 
just shaking my nerves away. 

PINKPANTHERESS: I’ve never seen someone 
move like that in my life [laughs]. I love it so 
much. 

KAYTRANADA: For you, for instance, your set 
being 30 minutes, how do you feel about that? 
You think you want more songs being done? 

PINKPANTHERESS: No, God no. If I could 
make it shorter, I would make it shorter, but I 
know people are paying money and you have 
to provide. Obviously, I’m not gonna do this, 
but I’ve always said that when I have a bigger 
catalogue, I’m just gonna cut out a few songs 
and keep it 30 minutes because I just... People 
that do one-hour, two-hour sets... I’m genuinely 
like, “Yeah, no.” What about you? What’s your 
favourite song by yourself? 

KAYTRANADA: My favourite song ever? Oh, 
my God. I don’t know. I think it has to be on the 
Bubba album. 

PINKPANTHERESS: Mine is ‘Dysfunctional’. 

KAYTRANADA: | love ‘Dysfunctional’. It was 
one of those beats I made in maybe 15 minutes. 

PINKPANTHERESS: Crazy. 

KAYTRANADA: It just hit crazy because it only 
has this bass line and this drum loop and a couple 
hits of synths. What’s your favourite song by 
yourself? 

PINKPANTHERESS: Myself? ‘I Must Apologise’. 

KAYTRANADA: | love that one. 

PINKPANTHERESS: [Bashfully] Thank you. 

KAYTRANADA: Yo, you be killing it. 

PINKPANTHERESS: Thank you so much. I’m 
really excited for people to hear what we have. 

KAYTRANADA: This is gonna be insane. They’re 
not ready for that [laughs]. @ 
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WKS NO LONGER the mid-90s, but 
Shakia Twain is still the reigning 
Gueen of country pop. Just look at 
the over-the-top reaction from the 
Gen Z crowd when Harry Styles 
brought her onstage at Coachella 
last year, or check out Post Malone 
rocking out during Twain’s AMAs 
appearance a few years back. Or 
take a listen to Rina Sawayama’s 
glittery banger ‘This Hell’, which 
kicks off with Twain’s iconic “Let’s 
go girls!” 
For Sawayama, Twain has been 
a lifelong influence. The British 
Japanese star incorporates Twain’s 
country anthems into a futuristic 
sound that also mixes in pop and nu metal, 
among other styles. This isn’t lost on Twain, 
who was struck by the video for ‘This Hell’. 
“T was chuckling that you have [line dancing] 
going on in it,” she tells Sawayama over Zoom. 
“T thought, ‘Wow, it lives on!’” 

Twain and Sawayama dive into a discussion 
that includes the latter’s recent album, Hold 
the Girl, the former’s upcoming LP, Queen of Me 
(due in February), and all the moments where 
their lives parallel each other’s. 


SAWAYAMA: Oh, my gosh. Thank you so 
much for talking to me, Shania. Fucking hell. 

TWAIN: This is great, right? It’s just great to 
be able to exchange. I love the new album. It’s 
like, wow, “Let’s go girls!” I feel rooted in your 
psyche. 

SAWAYAMA: I was trying to think of when 
I first heard your music. I was between Japan 
and the UK. I moved to the UK when I was 
five, but for the first couple years I was ina 
Japanese school, and I literally didn’t listen to 
any Western music. I was fully immersed in 
Japanese music, but my mum would sing your 
songs in karaoke. Your music has literally been 
part of my life since I remember. 

I feel like the [2017] album Now is so 
confessional. I felt so connected to it, having 
my album coming out. I’m so excited for your 
new record as well. The single is so good. 

TWAIN: Thank you. I feel like the music I’m 
listening to of yours, it’s quite diverse. I hear 
some country in there, but I hear the rock edge. 
Yet it’s very poppy. You’re somebody that’s 
really taking ownership of your own genre 
style. Talking about you, you did this thing with 
Elton John [Sawayama duetted with Sir Elton on 
a version of her song ‘Chosen Family’]. How was 
that? I’ve done a few things with him, but that 
had to have been fabulous. 

SAWAYAMA: It was amazing. He is so hungry 
for new music. He tells me about new bands and 
artists I don’t know about. He found my music, 
and he was supporting the singles before the 
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“Once I made it, it was, ‘Wow, 
I don’t have to worry about 
running out of gas until I get 
my next 20 bucks!’ But that 
challenging part of my life is still 
deep in the grooves” 


—SHANIA TWAIN 


album [2020’s Sawayama] came out. Then he 
wanted to speak, and we FaceTimed. Weirdly, 
I wasn’t nervous at all. Being queer myself, 
having lots of queer friends, it felt like an 
extension of my friends, which is such a weird 
thing to say, because I mean, he’s Elton. 

TWAIN: The best moments for me have always 
been the most organic ones, just like getting a 
call from Harry Styles. You’ve been into acting 
now, too. You’ve got this movie [John Wick: 
Chapter 4]. I mean, Keanu Reeves... you realise 
Keanu Reeves is Canadian. 

SAWAYAMA: You and Keanu are Canada’s 
biggest stars. National treasures. Clearly, 
Canadian people are really wonderful because 
he’s exactly what you think he’s going to be — 
so sweet and so generous. 

TWAIN: How do you feel being in this big 
movie? 

SAWAYAMA: Terrifying. When you are doing 
a music video, you’re choosing the character. 
I don’t feel grossed out at all looking at myself 
when I’m doing music videos. But in a movie, 
you’re contributing to making a character, but 
also, it’s someone else’s vision. When I first saw 
my edit, I was freaked out because it wasn’t 
me. I was like, “I can’t believe my nostrils are 
doing this.” 

TWAIN: It’s funny you’re explaining it this 
way because when I’m making videos, I’m 
just myself. I’m just doing my mannerisms, 
whatever comes naturally. I’m telling my own 
story because it’s my songwriting. But if I’m 
doing a part in a movie, I can let go of myself 
and I feel like, ‘Do whatever you want with me,’ 
I’ll be the bad guy. I don’t even care. 

SAWAYAMA: That’s a really healthy way to 
see it. To give some context, I came into this 
industry late. I signed my first album deal 
when I was 29 years old. Now [’m 32 and I’m 
releasing my second album. When | first started 
out, I was very much in control of my image — 
I didn’t have any pictures from fans that were 
unflattering. But as soon as it starts to get big, 
everyone starts to take photos. I was trying to 
make sure that I look hot in everything, but in 
a movie, that’s not what you’re supposed to do. 
Have you ever felt that way? 

TWAIN: Of course. I think it’s very helpful when 
you do start a little bit later. Very much like you, I 
released my first original-written album when I 
was 29 years old. I had my first hit at 30. 

SAWAYAMA: Oh, my God. I didn’t know that. 

TWAIN: That is late, but I had the maturity. 
You had the maturity. You had a sense already 
of who you were and where you wanted to go. 
The next phase is being able to include the 
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people around you that you trust 
and that you can educate on what 
you want. Then delegate because 
you can’t micromanage every- 
thing, or else then you get bad at 
the core things that you are really 
strong at. 

SAWAYAMA: But there’s the flip 
side of it. You felt ready when you 
were 30, but did it also feel like, “This 
is so different to the life I’ve lived’? 

TWAIN: I spent all my life up 
until my late 20s being poor, 
really just making music to barely 
pay the bills. Both parents had 
died already, so I didn’t have any 
backup support. It was do or die. 

Once I did make it, it was an overnight ‘Wow! 
I don’t have to count coupons when I go grocery 
shopping. I don’t have to worry about running 
out of gas until I can get my next 20 bucks.’ My 
life changed dramatically in that sense, but that 
challenging part of my life will never go away. 
It’s deep in the grooves. 

Do you feel that’s something about yourself? 
Because even though you came to the UK at five 
years old, you were raised by a single mom, 
and your mother would still have been very 
culturally based in her homeland in her mind. 

SAWAYAMA: We were not poor in the sense of 
socio-economically poor. It was, we didn’t have 
money. I always like to make that distinction 
because one is socio economic and political, 
and one is psychological and what happens 
within certain families. We were living in a fairly 
good area in London, but essentially overnight 
our financial situation changed because my 
parents were just not getting on. 

Until I was 15, I shared a room with [my 
mum]. She had to start up her own thing in 
a language that was not her own. She slept at 
10pm, woke up at 2am, and worked around 
the clock. The view from my bunk bed was 
this wardrobe she converted into a desk. That 
created a deep fear of hard work. I was terrified 
that working hard meant that you were not as 
available emotionally. I internalised that. 

TWAIN: I know this feeling. There was a lot 
of severe violence at my house, and a lot of 
poverty. I determined at a young age I was never 
going to be in an abusive relationship, that I 
was never going to scramble for my next meal. 
That fires a lot of determination. Did you feel 
the same way? 

SAWAYAMA: Oh, 100 per cent. I’m very much 
an advocate for therapy. I explore that in my 
album, the idea that what you go through is a 
result of your identity or your socio-economic 
status or the country you live in. 

TWAIN: Particularly ‘Catch Me in the Air’, 
right? Is that the one that encompasses all that 
spirit? 
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SAWAYAMA: Yeah, definitely. That one was a 
hard one to write because me and my mum are 
in a good place in our relationship. Having said 
that, there is a part of her that is not as proud of 
the past as I am. I was promoting the song like, 
“It’s about me and my mum, and I felt this way 
when I was younger, and she was like this, and 
now we’re great.” But when I spoke with her 
about it recently, it was clear that we were not 
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on the same footing. 

TWAIN: | think your mother’s a hero, and I 
look at my own mother. There’s a biopic in the 
works on my life. 

SAWAYAMA: Oh, wow. That’s so cool. 

TWAIN: If I were writing my own biopic, 
I would feel that my story would best be 
explained by telling my mother’s story, because 
that created so much of my own path. That’s 
what I hear in you. 

SAWAYAMA: How do you write? Is it different 
every time or is it on the guitar? 

TWAIN: I write everywhere. If I’m playing 


“We have the privilege to share 
so much joy in the world and 

be the relief from everyday 
aggressions. You can’t change 
people, but you can inspire 
people to change” 


—RINA SAWAYAMA 


tennis, I’m writing a song. If I’m riding a horse, 
I’m writing a song. I’ll sing them into my phone. 

SAWAYAMA: With this new record, what’s the 
inspiration? What are you writing about? 

TWAIN: This new record is fun and 
celebrative, really on the other side of Now. 
I’m happy in my own skin. This is me, and I 
like myself... A lot of it was written during 
the pandemic. There’s nothing better for me 
than to not have enough to do, because the 
first thing I do is pick up my guitar and start 
songwriting. Now I’ve got four albums’ worth. 
I’m not kidding. 

SAWAYAMA: People tend to assume that when 
you’re having your most explosive success 
moment, you are the most happy. Was that the 
reality for you? 

TWAIN: No, not at all. I mean, there were 
moments when I was. When I wrote ‘You’re 
Still the One’, I thought, ‘We are definitely the 
couple that everyone is so sure won’t make it.’ 
I’m like, ‘No way. We’ll be together forever, and 
we’re going to prove everybody wrong.’ That 
isn’t the way it ended up. 

Writing music, you have to dive into whatever 
you're feeling right now. A song like that is 
sustained forever now, regardless of my own 
connection, because people are getting married 
and engaged and having reunions to the song. 
It’s become their song. 

SAWAYAMA: Songs like ‘This Hell’, I get 
messages from people who connect the idea of 
country music with their conservative parents. 
They’ve been like, “You’ve taken trauma out of 
the genre. Thank you.” 

You are literally such a gay icon yourself, 
so I think making a song lighthearted is so 
important. We have the privilege to share so 
much joy in the world and be the relief from 
everyday aggressions. You can’t change people, 
but you can inspire people to change. 

TWAIN: Have you ever tried? Sometimes I’ll 
come across somebody even in the audience, 
and I’m thinking, ‘Well, maybe they just hate 
my music, but they’re doing it for their friend.’ 
Pll look at them and look at them, and I'll smile 
the whole time until I get a smile back. I make 
it a Mission. 

SAWAYAMA: Oh, my God. I love that. 

TWAIN: I really love you, your personality. 

SAWAYAMA: Oh, my goodness. People 
underestimate how hard it is to write a song that 
speaks to millions around the world for decades. 
Also, on behalf of the queer community, thank 
you so much. 

TWAIN: Thank you. I’m going to look at our 
calendar and see when we might be crossing 
paths somewhere. @ 
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N AFTER SHE meets Ronald and Ernie 

one sweltering afternoon in downtown LA, 

e Bailey tells them a quick, impossibly cute 

ry: as kids, she and her sister Halle used to 
perform the Isleys’ ‘Who’s That Lady’, serving as 
backup singers while their baby brother took the 
lead. The Isley Brothers’ mix of muscular funk 
and buttery soul was the bedrock for much of 
the music Chloe and Halle grew up on, and the 


brothers have the staggering sample credits to 
support that claim — a list that Ernie is happy to 
run down at any time. (It includes Chloe x Halle’s 
mentor Beyoncé, whose group Destiny’s Child 
sampled the Isleys on their debut album.) 
Chloe x Halle have honed their own 
spellbinding R&B with a blend of jazz, indie 
rock, trap, synth-pop and soul, which they write 
and produce themselves. (Lately, they’ve been 


branching out: Chloe, 24, has been plotting 
her solo debut, as Halle, 22, prepares to make 
her mark in Hollywood with leading roles in 
the upcoming live-action remake of The Little 
Mermaid and the musical film adaptation of The 
Color Purple.) But like the Isleys, whose new 
album, Make Me Say It Again, Girl, came out on 30 
September, Chloe x Halle started off as a sibling 
act. Today, the ladies are eager to pick the brains 
of Ronald, 81, and Ernie, 70, the two remaining 
members from the classic Isley Brothers lineup. 
The legends, it turns out, are more than happy to 
pass on what they’ve learned. 


HALLE: Ronald and Ernie, you were telling us 
you're 10 years apart. What was that dynamic 
like growing up performing together? Because I 
know I annoy my sister sometimes. 

CHLOE: No, you don’t [laughs]. 

RONALD: Three of us brothers started off 
singing — ‘Shout’, ‘This Old Heart of Mine’, all 
those old hits. Ernie joined in 1969. He played 
bass on ‘It’s Your Thing’. My younger brother, 
Marvin, joined in 1970, then [brother-in-law] 
Chris joined in 1970. We took a picture together 
on an album that we called 3+3. 

HALLE: That’s my favourite one. 

CHLOE: | know how we are when it comes to 
sharing clothes and fighting over who gets to 
wear what, and like with certain moves we get 
to do. How did that work with you guys when 
you toured? 

ERNIE: Each brother could wear more or less 
whatever they chose. Ronald might have on 
something from North Beach Leather. Marvin 
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might have something from down Broadway. 
I might be somewhere between California 
and Texas with my fancy boots. My brother 
Rudolph had this chain I always thought was 
really cool, and he had the cane he passed on to 
Ronald. Now, how do you all navigate [the music 
business as siblings]? 

HALLE: I don’t think I could have done this 
without her. She’s the brave one and kind of 
charges into the world. I’m a bit more shy. 

CHLOE: | think if it was just the creative 
process — creating music, performing, rehearsing 
— it would be easy-peasy. No stress. But then 
when you [add] social media and everyone’s 
opinions are right in front of your face, it makes 
it a little more difficult. 

RONALD: We were raised in church. We 
started off singing gospel songs. That kept us 
strong. We have so much faith in God. That will 
keep you together. 


HALLE: It’s true. We have family in a place 
called Moncks Corner, South Carolina. When 
we'd visit in the summer, our grandparents 
would make us sing at their church. Those 
hymns are just so healing. 

CHLOE: We love creating music, because it’s 
therapy. How did you create these masterpieces? 

RONALD: It’s got to be from your life 
experiences. We went to the School of the 
Motown Years. You know, Sam Cooke, Jackie 
Wilson. Aretha Franklin was one of our best 
friends. We loved all phases of music. [To Ernie] 
Tell them about ‘Fight the Power’. 

ERNIE: Our family was gonna go to Disneyland 
for the first time. I jumped in the shower and 
started reciting “Time is truly wastin’ / There’s no 
guarantee / Smile’s in the makir’ / Fight the powers 
that be.” Soap went this way, shower curtain 
went that way, looking for a pencil to write it 
down. We went to Disneyland that day; had that 


in my hip pocket, but I didn’t say anything about 
it until two or three months later. 

One that I did not write — Ronald wrote it — 
was ‘It’s Your Thing’. [He] came to the front door 
[and] said, “I got this idea for a song.” 

(Ernie, Chloe, and Halle sing ‘It’s Your Thing’ 
together. ] 

RONALD: I woke up one day and told the 
Lord, “I wanna write a big hit. I wanna write the 
biggest record we have.” 

CHLOE: In the moment, do you realise you’re 
creating such a worldwide hit? 

RONALD: When we created ‘Shout’, we knew. 

HALLE: I am wondering about y’all’s family 
history. Did your parents ever play or write? 
Who taught you to play these instruments, 
to write? 

RONALD: My mother taught music and my 
father sang in [Irvin C. Miller’s revue] Brown Skin 
Models. We sang in church, and our father taught 
us to sing country western, popular music, all 
kinds of music. Do you all have any brothers? 

HALLE: So we have a baby brother who’s 16, 
then an older sister who’s 28, named Skye. 

RONALD: Does she sing too? 

HALLE: No, but she’s a great writer. 

RONALD: Is she writing for y’all? 

CHLOE: She writes poetry. 

HALLE: Our baby brother wants to be a 
basketball player. He has a beautiful voice, but he 
doesn’t want to use it because I think we’ve kind 
of spoiled it for him. He sees us running around 
touring and he’s like, “Yeah, no.” 

CHLOE: “I’m good on that” [laughs]. Is there 
any advice you have for us to just create classic 
music that will hold against time? 

RONALD: Be inspired and do what you believe in. 

ERNIE: And if there’s a little melody or lyric 
that comes to you, follow it. @ 


To the beat 
of time 


How Swiss watch brand Audemars Piguet played a 
crucial part in preserving 55 years of stand-out 
performances at the Montreux Jazz Festival 


T THEIR HEART, watchmaking and 
music are anchored by the same 
two elements: timekeeping and 
rhythm. Before the invention of 
the dial, the sound of bells was 
used to measure the passage of time. And 
prior to the widespread adoption of recorded 
sound, Swiss watchmakers Audemars Piguet 
were demonstrating incredible skill when it 
came to integrating beautiful melodic chimes 
into their timepieces. 

In the modern era, the watch brand is very 
much part of the music world. They have 
cultivated close relationships with musicians 
and vice versa. Jay-Z was a fan of the prestigious 
watchmaker long before he had any sort of 
professional link with the company, even 
name-dropping them in his lyrics on multiple 
occasions — for the first time in 2002’s ‘Show 
You How’. Several other rappers have followed 
suit, including Rick Ross in 2010’s ‘B.M.F. 
(Blowin’ Money Fast)’ and Kendrick Lamar. 

Francois-Henry Bennahmias, Audemars 
Piguet’s CEO, credits Jay-Z for introducing the 
music world to the watch brand: “I met Jay for 
the first time in 2001,” he says, “and that day, he 
told me one day we would make this together. 
That opened up a whole new world for us.” 
Sure enough, in 2005, they worked with Jay-Z 
on a limited edition of their iconic Royal Oak 
watch to mark the 10th anniversary of Roc-A- 
Fella Records. 

The passion musicians feel for Audemars 
Piguet’s luxury accessories shows no sign 
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of waning. In a viral video in summer 2021, 
Stormzy was seen gifting a $100,000 Audemars 
Piguet watch to the UK rapper Dave — an avid 
timepiece collector — to celebrate his second 
album We’re All Alone in This Together hitting 
number one in the UK album chart. Ed Sheeran 
requested Audemars Piguet make him a unique 
watch to wear on the tour for his = album that 
could incorporate references to both his recently 
born second daughter and the newly released 
record. “He bought that — he didn’t ask for it for 
free,’ Bennahmias clarifies. “Then he asked for 
another one! The one we’d made him was black, 
and he also wanted a white one — which he’s 
gonna buy, too.” 

And for the recently launched Music Edition 
of their Royal Oak watch, even the design was 
suggested by a musician: “Don’t ask us who,” 
Bennahmias laughs, adding: “When a musician 
challenges us on the design, it opens us up to 
think differently. That idea didn’t come from us. 
We always learn new things.” 

It was therefore only natural that Audemars 
Piguet would connect with a famous name on the 
Swiss music scene — the Montreux Jazz Festival. 
The watchmaker has been the official global 
partner of the event since 2019 but was quietly 
funding the digitisation of its archives for a full 
nine years before that. 


ONTREUX JAZZ FESTIVAL is meticulous 
about preserving its own history. 
Since its inception in 1967, the Swiss 
organisation has maintained an archive of almost 
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every single performance that has taken place 
across its 55 editions. It’s a treasure trove of 
audio and video that includes sets from jazz and 
blues legends like Nina Simone, Miles Davies and 
Ella Fitzgerald, through to rock, pop and hip- 
hop stars like Prince, Kendrick Lamar and Adele. 

This trust in conservation was passed down 
by the festival’s late founder Claude Nobs, an 
obsessive collector whose chalet in the village 
of Caux, overlooking Lake Geneva and the town 
of Montreux itself, still houses everything from 
scrap notes written by Quincy Jones to original 
artwork by Keith Haring. Nobs was friends with 
many of the artists who played at the festival 
— he was the eponymous ‘Funky Claude’ 
mentioned in Deep Purple’s hit ‘Smoke on 
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the Water’, which chronicles the true story of 
Montreux Casino burning down when someone 
fired a flare gun indoors during Frank Zappa and 
the Mothers of Invention’s closing set at the 1971 
festival. It has hosted exceptional moments in 
live-music history, like Ray Charles’ collaboration 
with Dizzy Gillespie at the 1978 edition, or David 
Bowie coming out for an encore only to play his 
iconic album Low in its entirety in 2002. 

Nobs believed that not preserving these 
moments would be a major loss to culture. 
“Claude generally said that if you want to leave 
something to young generations, it should 
be recorded,” says Thierry Amsallem, Nobs’ 
longtime life partner and the founder and chair 
of the Claude Nobs Foundation. Today, the 


SUMMER JAM 


Miles Davis (left) 
plays alongside 


Quincy Jones at 


Montreux in 1991; 


(inset) crowds 
gather at Audemars 


Piguet’s Parallel 


Stage at Montreux 
Jazz Festival 


Foundation continues Nobs’ legacy, its Montreux 
Jazz Digital Project archive testament to his belief 
that understanding history is a way to further 
education, research and culture. 

Amsallem first met Nobs in 1986, when the 
festival’s creator offered him the chance to apply 
his IT knowledge to the festival archives. For 
years, these recordings were stored on tape, but 
as this gradually degrades this posed a problem. 
In time, the tapes — and their precious contents 
— would be lost forever. 

The only solution was to digitise the archives. 
But approaching the festival’s enormous 
collection was a daunting task. There were 
decades of analogue tapes to transfer. Logging 
the names of every song played and each 
performer who appeared on-stage was no small 
task, given that more than 20,000 musicians 
have passed through Montreux for the festival 
over the years. 

Such a colossal undertaking did not come 
cheap. As an educational programme, there were 
various sources of funding that they could pursue, 
but a private benefactor was required to finance 
the task’s completion. Step forward Audemars 
Piguet, in the nearby village of Le Brassus. 


PREVIOUS SPREAD, OPPOSITE, BELOW: AUDEMARS PIGUET; 


OPPOSIT, TOP & ABOVE RIGHT: ALAMY 


“Those archives are the most unique in the 
world,” says Mathieu Jaton, the CEO of Montreux 
Jazz Festival. “The question was, how can we 
make this archive sustainable? We started a 
process with the technical school in Lausanne 
to digitise everything, but of course it was really, 
really costly to do so. Audemars Piguet was deep 
into this project and helped us a lot.” 

It was Olivier Audemars, vice chairman of 
the board of directors and fourth-generation 
descendant of Jules Louis Audemars — who 
founded the company in 1875 with Edward 
Auguste Piguet — that Thierry Amsallem first 
spoke to about working together on the 
Montreux Jazz Digital Project. The connection 
made sense. Not only did they have a shared local 
geography, but they’d also worked with some of 
the same people — Quincy Jones, for example, 
was Montreux Jazz Festival’s co-director in the 
90s, and later worked with Audemars Piguet 
to produce a limited edition of their Millenary 
watch in 2009. “The DNA was in their brand, 
so they were very close to this,” says Amsallem. 

Working with the Swiss Federal Institute of 
Technology (EPFL) in nearby Lausanne, the 
digitisation process got underway in 2010 and 
took 12 long years. “Today we have 18,000 
hours of recordings, both audio and video,” 
says Amsallem. “That’s maybe 300 hours of 
programming every year.” 

The importance of the task was made clear in 
2013, when the archives were given protected 
status by UNESCO as part of its Memory of 
the World programme. For copyright reasons, 
the concert videos can’t be released publicly 
in their entirety (though there are hundreds 
of individual performances on the festival’s 
YouTube channel), but Swiss law allows their 
use for educational and research purposes, 
and hundreds of projects have got underway 
since the archive’s digitisation (not to mention 
that more than 300 artists have released Live 
at Montreux Jazz Festival albums using these 
recordings, or the countless documentaries 
that have made use of the festival’s extensive 
archive footage). 


ODAY, AUDEMARS PIGUET is taking its 
T contribution to music one step further 
with its Music Programme. In 2020, 
the brand launched its 180 series, which gave 
rising international talent three days to record 
an original collaborative soundtrack. The 
project, which fostered collaborations between 
Tchako and Cindy Bruna, Betta Lemme and 
THe LYONZ, Crystal Murray and Oklou, and 
more — saw each production paired with a 
bespoke video by a different director, an artist- 
first approach which allowed the musicians and 
filmmakers to create on their own terms rather 
than shaping their vision to fit someone else’s 
parameters. 
Working with emerging talent is an 
important part of the Music Programme, and 


INSIDE THE MONTREUX JAZZ FESTIVAL ARCHIVE 


PURPLE POWER 
Prince takes 
the stage at 
the Montreux 
Jazz Festival in 
July 2007 


another reason why the watchmaker partnered 
with Montreux Jazz Festival, which has over the 
years booked early performances from future 
superstars — Ed Sheeran and Adele both played 
when they were barely out of their teen years. 
At the 2022 edition of the festival, emerging star 
Arlo Parks played an exclusive, intimate concert 
as part of the Parallel series, a partnership 
devised with Audemars Piguet that gave artists 
the chance to perform at unexpected venues 
around the Montreux Riviera. “The circle is 
closed with the collaboration with Audemars 
Piguet,” says Jaton. 

Outside of their work with Montreux Jazz 
Festival, Audemars Piguet also began working 
with Mark Ronson as their brand ambassador 
in 2022. The superproducer says that he first 
became aware of the watchmaker through 
hanging out with Daft Punk — the Parisian robots 
were apparently keen fans of their timepieces. 

Ronson notes the parallels between music 
and watch-making, and once said that visiting 
the Audemars Piguet workshop reminded him 
of being in a recording studio: “I really noticed 


“When I say 
‘archive’, it’s not 
to stay in the 
box!” 


— Amsallem 


this attention to detail and this combination 
of analogue instruments and soulful maestros 
who make watches. It is so similar to what we 
are doing in the studio with our heritage, in the 
sense of dedication and craft,” he said. 

In May 2022, Audemars Piguet launched the 
Syncing Sounds series with Ronson, a collection 
of three episodes in which he composed and 
crafted a track with the Grammy-winning singer 
Lucky Daye from scratch, giving fans an insight 
into their creative processes and encapsulating 
the shared values of all the parties involved: 
the meeting of technology and tradition; the 
emphasis on craftsmanship, character and 
connection. 

Meanwhile, the Montreux Jazz Digital Project 
is to go beyond digitisation. In 2023, Amsallem 
will begin working with research bodies to 
use the archives to explore new technology 
like virtual reality, 3D sound and ultra high- 
definition formats like 40K. “The picture is 
already beautiful with 4K, but with 40K, it’s 
magical,” he laughs. “People don’t understand 
what I’m doing. They think an archive is where 
you give someone your files at the end of the 
year and they put it in the basement. When I say 
‘archive’, it’s not to stay in the box!” 

The future will also see Audemars Piguet 
continue their involvement with music, although 
CEO Francois-Henry Bennahmias is coy about 
what that will include, teasing at least one “big 
partnership with someone from the music 
world” alongside further collaborations in 
fashion and film. “It’s crazy what we’re 
launching,” he says. Time will tell. @ 
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In 2019, iconic re festival 
Glastonbury went plastic free, with 
its 200,000 attendees saving over 
one million plastic bottles. Just one 
example of how UK festivals are 
taking steps for our environment. 

: yOIn, US and see Wyk differently. 
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Glastonbury 


OUT 
OF THIS 
WORLD 


With their eighth 
album, cartoon 
band Gorillaz 
take us on a tour 
of their sonic 
wonderland 


Gorillaz 
Cracker Island 


Warner Music/Parlophone 


KKKK 


) HEN GORILLAZ 
FORMED and 
released their 


self-titled debut album 
over two decades ago, 
Damon Albarn’s cartoon 
clan had the distinct feel 
of a side project about it, 
a kooky and then radical 
attempt at modern pop 
music with a technological 
twist. Since then, the 
project has slowly but 
surely become the Blur 
frontman’s main concern. 
Now, as a collaborative 
tour-de-force and frequent 
festival headlining act, 
Gorillaz are releasing their 
eighth record. oa 


FAN ART ILLUSTRATION BY 
Daria Belaya 


Ld 
Reviews Music 


On each album to date, Albarn, and his 
sidekick, illustrator and animator Jamie 
Hewlett, have created self-contained worlds 
thick with narrative and colourful imagery, 
realised through kaleidoscopic pop music. 

Like 2010’s Plastic Beach, the foundations 
of Cracker Island lie in a fictional oasis. After 
the band relocated from their London base at 
Kong Studios to Silverlake Recording Studios 
in LA, they formed ‘The Last Cult’, a religious 
organisation with weirdness at its heart. 

In keeping with this, the video for the new 
album’s title track sees the cult perform a 
ritual under the Hollywood sign. 

To each of the collaborators, and the 
cartoon band themselves, Cracker Island 
means something different. In the band’s 
traditionally esoteric press statements, 
guitarist Noodle said that the album is 
“the sound of change and the chorus of 
the collective”, with 2D adding: ”The path 
to Cracker Island isn’t easy to find ’cos it’s 
underwater.” So far, so strange. 

On the songs themselves, “Tired Influencer’ 
paints the setting as “a cracked screen world”, 
while Tame Impala’s Kevin Parker sees it as a 
happier, romantic place on ‘New Gold’: “But 
in the magic cove, there’s a pretty one / I wonder 
if she knows that we’re underwater.” 

As with most cults, every collaborator 
drafted in works towards the same common 
goal, and have been hand-picked carefully 
and perfectly for their roles. Although there 
are A-listers splashed all over Cracker Island, 
their appearances don’t seem contingent on 
their star status, rather what they can bring to 
the songs. 

Kicking off with a title track that sets the 
scene for our new home (a place “to grow 
a made-up paradise / Where the truth was 
auto-tuned,” Albarn sings), Thundercat brings 
an undeniable, signature funk, while Stevie 
Nicks’ voice intertwines gorgeously with 
Albarn’s on the widescreen ‘Oil’. 

Star quality is injected into the Bad Bunny- 
featuring ‘Tormenta’, and he knows it too 
(“Take advantage of me today / ’Cos I’m gone 
tomorrow,’ he raps), while other impressive 
turns come from Beck on the delicate closer 
‘Possession Island’ and Adeleye Omotayo on 
the 80s strut of ‘Silent Running’. 

Compared to the sprawl of recent Gorillaz 
albums, Humanz (2017) and Song Machine, 
Season One: Strange Timez (2020), the 10 
tracks on Cracker Island are also excellently 
focused. Everything on the 35-minute runtime 
feels deliberately chosen for its common 
goal of transporting you to the psychedelic 
world of its title. Few bands would be as 
adept at bringing a motley crew together to 
make an album as cohesive as this. The sonic 
wonderland of Gorillaz just continues to 
grow, and it’s delightful to let them whisk us 
dWaYy. WILL RICHARDS 


LEARNING TO LOVE THEMSELF 


New album Gloria finds Sam Smith testing 
new waters and exploring queer themes 


HE FIRST TRACK on 
P's Smith’s fourth 
album Gloria feels 


like a mission statement 
for the music that will 
follow. ‘Love Me More’ is a 
beam of gospel-influenced 
optimism, on which 
Smith admits that though 
their relationship with 
self-esteem is a work in 
progress, they’re starting 
to see results. 

“Every day I’m trying not 
to hate myself / But lately it’s 


not hurting like it did before 
/ Maybe I am learning how 
to love me more,” they 

sing on the song’s hook. 
The subsequent tracks 
feel like they chart this 
learning curve across 
genres ranging from soul 
to acoustic pop, taking full 
advantage of the broad 
appeal of Smith’s full, rich 
vocal, which remains as 
disarmingly effortless as 
ever. 


Sam Smith 
Gloria 
EMI 


Kk KK 


Indeed, because of 
their huge mainstream 
popularity — they are, 
after all, big enough 
to have performed 
a Bond theme — Smith 
occupies an interesting 
position. They are clearly 
deeply influenced by the 
dance sounds of queer 
subculture and nightlife, 
but their listenership is 
so wide that Gloria also 
needs big pop moments 


like the Ed Sheeran collab 
‘Who We Love’. 

Although these more 
straightforward tracks — 
like the R&B-tinged ‘No 
God’ and the confessional 
break-up song ‘How to 
Cry’ — are as vocally skilful 
as we have come to expect 
from Smith, the highlights 
of the record are the 
tracks which push them 
into more experimental 
territory. 

‘Unholy’, their 
left-of-centre, global 
smash hit featuring 
Kim Petras, is Gloria’s 
most light-hearted 
highlight, as Smith’s 
sultry vocal provides a 
slinky juxtaposition to 
the track’s mechanical, 
metallic production, 
clearly indebted to artists 
like Charli XCX, SOPHIE 
and A.G. Cook (its huge, 
number-one success 
globally hopefully means 
that we will see more like 
this from Smith in future). 
Elsewhere, ‘Lose Yow’ is 
reminiscent of Everything 
But the Girl’s ‘Missing’ — a 
perfect space for Smith’s 
voice to play in — while 
the skittering ‘Gimme’, 
featuring Koffee and 
Jessie Reyez, is a welcome 
injection of energy. 

On the whole, Gloria 
achieves a good balance 
of the many facets of what 
Smith is able to do asa 
vocalist. As such, as much 
as the album is an ode to 
personal self-acceptance 
with regards to sexuality, 
gender, love, and the 
person looking back at 
Smith in the mirror, it also 
feels like Smith is coming 
to a place of creative self- 
acceptance, too, as they 
indulge every aspect of 
their artistry. 

LAUREN O'NEILL 
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Six new albums you need to know about now 


Iggy Pop 


Every Loser 


Atlantic/Gold Tooth Records 


The Lathums 


From Nothing to 
a Little Bit More 


Island Records 


Young Fathers 


Heavy Heavy 


Ninja Tune 


The Murder Capital 


Gigi’s Recovery 


Human Season Records 


Circa Waves 


Never Going 
Under 


Lower Third/PIAS 


We Are Scientists 


Lobes 


Piccadilly Records 
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STILL WINNING On his 19th solo album, 
75-year-old Jim Osterberg proves his 
furious, curious and passionate punk spirit 
is undimmed. Opening track ‘Frenzy’ 
assaults the ear as he screams over 
unrelenting guitars. Elsewhere, in ‘The 
News for Andy’, he turns psychiatrist for 
an unexpected foray into spoken-world 
baroque pop. Exciting and brilliant. 


TOP SCORE Eighteen months after landing 
a number-one debut record comes the 
varied second album from the Wigan trio. 
You'll find thunderous guitar pop made for 
the big rooms they're now playing (‘Say 
My Name’), as well as touches of doo-wop 
and Northern Soul (‘| Know Pt 1’) and even 
an all-out Harry Nilsson-esque piano ballad 
(‘Turmoil’). Can they do the double? 


EXTRAORDINARY Four albums in, Young 
Fathers remain one of the country’s most 
unique musical voices. In the swaggering 
‘| See’, the band experiments with art- 
pop to indulge their love of the surreal, 
while ‘Shoot Me Down’ sees classic 
trip-hop paired against powerful soul 
vocals. Striking and strange, but always 
accessible. Fans will lap it up. 


SEIZE THE DAY On their debut album, The 
Murder Capital expressed their sadness 
after a close friend took his own life. 
Although sonically similar, the second 
record is more upbeat. The title track is a 
slice of haunting post-punk, while finale 
‘Exist’ is an ode to the power of grabbing 
life with both hands. A stunning return. 


STAYING AFLOAT The chirpy indie DNA of 
Circa Waves is all present and correct 

on their fifth album, though the birth of 
frontman Kieran Shudall’s first son finds 
them confronting loftier ideas about the 
state of the world he’s been brought into. 
On ‘Hell on Earth’, the band tackles lying 
politicians, while the soaring ‘Golden 
Days’ dreams of better days ahead. 


LOOKING AHEAD According to Scientists 
frontman Keith Murray, the record's 

title reflects an “evocation of sci-fi”. 
Appropriate then, that their eighth album 
offers future-primed sounds tailor-made 
for the dancefloor. Opener ‘Operator Error’ 
sees them dabbling with synths, while 
‘Settled Accounts’ shows their knack for a 
catchy chorus is still very much intact. 
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STILL 
HAVING FUN 


IF YOU HAVE an opinion, maybe 
you should shove it,’ comes the 
defiant snarl of Paramore’s 

Hayley Williams on ‘This Is Why’, 

the title track of the band’s latest 

album. The single’s impassioned 
ethos is a perfect reflection of 
their sixth record — they may no 
longer be the newest outfit on 
the block, but they’ll be damned 
if they’ll become a heritage act. 

Instead, their acknowledgement 
of their past allows the album 
to truly shine, with an effortless 
melding of their Riot! era 
pop-punk and the 80Os-driven 
synthpop that defined 2017’s 
After Laughter. Take ‘The News’, 
which sees the glitchy riffs of 
their earlier days deployed 
in one of the album’s most 
powerful songs. 

Elsewhere, ‘You First’ sees 
their latter-day funk taking 
precedence as Williams imparts 
the prescient message that, for 


Paramore 
This Ils Why 


KKK IK 


better or worse, we’re all capable 
of letting each other down. It’s 
this new voice from Paramore 
that is one of the record’s 
strengths. Although the group 
are no strangers to taking on 
spurned lovers in their music, it’s 
arguable that their truths have 
never sounded so profound. 

The striking ‘Figure 8’ — one of 
the album’s heaviest tunes — sees 
them dealing with the futility of 
changing your personality for a 
lover who doesn’t stick around. 
“All for your sake, I became the 
very thing I hate / I lost my way,” 
comes Williams’ searing cry on 
the track’s chorus. Still, ‘Crave’ 
proves there’s beauty to be found 
on the other side of pain. “What 
if I told them now I’m older that 
there isn’t a moment I’'d want to 
change,” Williams offers. It’s a 
statement that rings true of their 
career too: Paramore remain as 
Vital as EVer. NICK REILLY 
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Genre IV 
Is Taking 
Over — 
and Fallin 
Short 


From superhero shows to 
sci-fi and fantasy, today’s hit 
series are built on IP. But do 
creators really know how to 
handle it? 


By ALAN SEPINWALL 


N THE SEASON FINALE of She-Hulk: 
Attorney at Law, the show’s fourth- 
wall-breaking title character, played 
by Tatiana Maslany, objects to where 
the story has gone. So she climbs through 
the Disney+ interface onto a Hollywood 
backlot to confront Marvel Cinematic 
Universe boss Kevin Feige. Instead, 
she finds a sentient computer called 
K.E.V.I.N., who explains, “I possess the 
most advanced entertainment algorithm 
in the world, and it produces near-perfect 
products.” She-Hulk points out that her 
show is about to have the same kind of 
largely nonsensical action climax that 
every other MCU movie and TV show feels 
compelled to include. “I propose we don’t 
have to do that,” she argues. 

I grew up reading She-Hulk comics that 
unfolded like this, including one in which 
she survived an annoying supervillain’s 
trap by tearing the edge of the panel she 
was in and walking through two pages 
of advertisements. I was also reared on 
Star Wars, Star Trek, J.R.R. Tolkien, and 
many other varieties of sci-fi, fantasy, and/ 
or superheroic adventures. The small 
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screen is now overflowing with these 
properties, based on iconic characters like 
Obi-Wan Kenobi or previously obscure 
ones like Moon Knight. This should have 
me feeling nothing but pure nerd-vana. 
But She-Hulk’s harangue of K.E.V.I.N. rings 
frustratingly true, not just for MCU shows, 
but for the great majority of high-concept 
franchise TV in 2022. Whether they’re 
relying too heavily on the appeal of brand 
names or following source material to 
the letter, today’s creators are struggling, 
fundamentally, to make television shows 
that function as television shows. The 
result is a whole lot of genre TV that’s more 
entertaining in theory than in practice. 
Among the challenges of this IP gold 
rush has been choosing which properties 


(SUPER)- 
POWER 
PLAYERS 
Clockwise 
from top: 
She-Hulk, 
Thrones’ 
Rhaenyra 
Targaryen, 


Rings’ Prince 


Durin, Ms. 
Marvel, 
Stranger 
Things’ 
Eleven, 
Trek’s 
Captain 
Pike, 
Obi-Wan 
Kenobi, and 
Sandman’s 
Death 


can support an ongoing series. Sometimes, 
the magic comes from where you'd least 
expect it, like John Cena as the buffoonish 
alt-right Peacemaker, a former DC Comics 
Z-lister whom The Suicide Squad director 
James Gunn spun off into a hilarious HBO 
Max series. But a lot of shows seem to be 
making poor choices about where and 
how to centre themselves. 

Jessica Gao, the head writer of She-Hulk, 
acknowledged in an interview that she and 
her staff realised they weren’t very good 
at writing courtroom scenes, which would 
seem a stumbling block for a legal comedy. 
Rogue One writer Tony Gilroy, meanwhile, 
looked at the colourful ensemble of the 
Star Wars spinoff film and decided that the 
one most in need of a spotlight was Diego 


ILLUSTRATION BY Nazario Graziano 
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Luna’s largely forgettable Cassian Andor. 
Gilroy’s otherwise excellent Disney+ show 
Andor is built like a doughnut, with plenty 
of great characters around the edges as we 
see the origins of the Rebellion, but a hole 
at the centre; the title character remains 

a bland cipher despite Luna’s best efforts. 
And The Book of Boba Fett simply had no 
reason to exist once The Mandalorian 
borrowed everything that had once made 
Star Wars fans love the jetpack-wearing 
bounty hunter. Poor Boba got stuck 

with a plot about wanting to become a 
benevolent Tatooine mob boss, which 
was so lame that the show morphed into 
a stealth new Mandalorian season halfway 
through. 

On the flip side, about the only thing 
Moon Knight got right was its hero’s 
struggle with his multiple personalities, so 
well-played by Oscar Isaac. And Amazon’s 
The Lord of the Rings: The Rings of Power 
seems to understand the appeal of some 
members of its sprawling ensemble, like 
Morfydd Clark’s elf warrior Galadriel or 
Owaine Arthur’s excitable dwarf Prince 
Durin, while others just... exist. 

One of the most valuable aspects of 
Game of Thrones was the fantasy epic’s 
deep and varied group of characters and 
stories, which allowed us to easily jump 
from the palace intrigue of the Lannisters 
to, say, Arya Stark’s revenge quest. Its 
prequel, House of the Dragon, is much 
more homogeneous, focusing on a single 
family (the incestuous Targaryen clan) all 
fighting over the exact same question of 
who gets to inherit the Iron Throne, few 
with any apparent motivation beyond 
accumulating power for its own sake. 

It’s always more satisfying when a 
show feels like it has a genuine take 
on the material, rather than trying 
to extend a fictional universe by any 
means necessary. Attorney at Law at 
least understands other aspects of what 
makes She-Hulk a fun character, even as 
it meandered without the foundation of 
the largely abandoned lawyer stories. Its 
fellow MCU show Ms. Marvel also suffered 
from wobbly plotting — especially how 
the season begins with Kamala Khan’s 
parents being impossibly strict and 
overprotective, and ends with her mother 
stitching her a superhero costume, 
without any transitional material in 
between. But the series worked in spite 
of that flaw, because it recognised what 
made Kamala (Iman Vellani) distinct and 
special, and cared more about her roots 
as the child of Pakistani immigrants than 
about other-dimensional invaders. The 


people should always matter before the 
powers do, but that’s not necessarily how 
these shows work. 

Then there’s the Prequel Problem. 

It’s not impossible to tell exciting tales 
set in worlds where we’ve already seen 
what happens next. If anything, the 
wonderful Star Trek: Strange New Worlds 
has weaponised its audience’s knowledge 
of the future by bestowing the same thing 
on Captain Pike (Anson Mount). Like us, 
he knows about the terrible fate awaiting 
him during the original Star Trek series, 
but he uses it as inspiration to accomplish 
as much as he can in the time he has 

left, and to be more empathetic with 
everyone he meets during that time. It’s 

a motivation that informs everything 
Strange New Worlds does, in incredibly 
endearing fashion. 

More often than not, though, the future 
is the enemy to these shows. The first 
episode of House of the Dragon concludes 
with King Viserys (Paddy Considine) telling 
his daughter Rhaenyra (Milly Alcock) 
about a family prophecy called “A Song 
of Ice and Fire”. By invoking the events of 
Game of Thrones — which take place after 
nearly all of the Targaryens have been 
wiped out, and where the world is saved 
and Westeros is united by the Starks and 
others — the show practically argues for its 
own irrelevance. 

That’s still a better situation than what 
happened with Obi-Wan Kenobi, which 
had to tie itself into knots to allow a 
post-prequels Obi-Wan (Ewan McGregor) 
to interact with both a young Princess 
Leia (Vivien Lyra Blair) and his former 
pupil Anakin Skywalker/Darth Vader 
(Hayden Christensen/James Earl Jones), 
even though this made no sense given the 
events of the 1977 Star Wars film. 

Many of these shows can feel too 
beholden to what came before in other 
media. Most of the Marvel and DC 
shows are fine with changing things 
up from the comics, but Netflix’s long- 
awaited adaptation of Neil Gaiman’s The 
Sandman seems afraid to make more 
than minor cosmetic changes to Gaiman’s 
landmark fantasy series (say, casting 
Black actress Kirby Howell-Baptiste as 
the personification of Death, rather than 
someone pale who looked like Death as 
drawn). But what made sense on the page 
30-plus years ago does not automatically 
translate to the screen, and this Sandman 
often struggles to feel livelier than a 
museum display of long-ago events. And 
in attempting to incorporate as much of 
George R.R. Martin’s fictional history of 


REIGNING 
HEROES 
OF GENRE 


Four series 
that got the 
game right 


Battlestar 
Galactica 
SCI-FI, 2003-09 
War on 
Terror 
allegory 
wrapped in 
a thrilling 
package 
Buffy the 
Vampire 
Slayer 


WB/UPN 
1997-2003 


Horror, 
fantasy, 
witty 
banter, teen 
angst, deep 
emotions. 
The works 


Watchmen 
HBO, 2019 
Iconic 
comic, 
brilliantly 
reimagined 
to confront 
American 
racism 


The X-Files 
FOX, 1993-2002 
Monsters 
of the week 
neatly 
balanced 
with alien 
conspiracy 


the Targaryens as possible, House of the 
Dragon keeps making huge time jumps 
from one episode to the next, swapping 
out actors before we’ve even had a chance 
to get used to them, and skipping over 
important character development to 
make sure we’ve got to the next historical 
signpost (and the next dragon flight). 

Most of these issues can be summed up 
as a lack of respect for or understanding 
of the medium itself. Too many of today’s 
creators fail to view television as anything 
other than “What-if movies, but longer?” 
Whatever its other flaws, She-Hulk not 
only has a sense of playfulness, but also an 
understanding that TV can often function 
better when it’s episodic rather than 
intensely serialised, even if our heroine Jen 
Walters has to periodically apologise to the 
streaming-generation audience about “filler 
episodes”. Strange New Worlds, meanwhile, 
has succeeded where so much of modern 
Trek has failed by going back to the 
franchise’s Mission of the Week roots, as 
Pike, Spock (Ethan Peck), and the crew visit 
a new planet for an hour and then warp off 
to parts unknown for the next. 

A lot of their peers, though, have 
shaky, often indeterminate structure. 
Obi-Wan Kenobi began life as a movie 
that Lucasfilm never managed to make, 
and it felt every bit as padded as you 
might expect when a two-hour script 
is expanded to cover six. Andor at least 
smartly broke its season down into 
three-episode chunks, but those could 
feel amorphous, with episodes ending 
at seemingly random moments. And 
what could have been the most thrilling 
Stranger Things season to date kept 
buckling under the weight of supersize 
episodes, some of which were actually 
longer than the movies that inspired the 
Duffer Brothers in the first place. 

As we’ve seen with the explosion 
of superhero movies over the past 15 
years, audiences will forgive all sorts of 
storytelling deficiencies if they’re also 
served up a lot of spectacle, clever quips, 
and vividly drawn characters. House of the 
Dragon has been a huge hit for HBO, and 
the amount of MCU and Star Wars product 
Disney+ keeps cranking out suggests the 
appetite for this stuff remains bottomless, 
regardless of the uneven quality. As long 
as that continues, is there incentive for 
the situation to improve? With great 
power comes great responsibility, 
according to Spider-Man. At the moment, 
too much of the genre-TV world seems to 
believe that with great power comes great 
latitude to coast. @ 
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HARD 10 SWALLOW 


Brendan Fraser turns in a stellar performance as a 
man so paralysed by grief that he has become 


morbidly obese 


O yourself a 
favour and google 
Brendan Fraser 


before you watch The 
Whale, otherwise you'll 
be wondering what he 
actually looks like now. 
Wearing a fat suit to play 
a dangerously obese 
man, the star of The 
Mummy series makes an 
astonishing comeback 
with this film from 
Darren Aronofsky (Black 
Swan, The Wrestler). He 
plays Charlie, an English 
professor who tutors 
online with his camera off 
and hides from the pizza 
man who brings several 
takeaways to his house 


every day. Charlie’s nurse 
friend Liz (Hong Chau) 
warns him that he’ll die if 
he doesn’t go to hospital. 
Instead, Charlie contacts 
his estranged daughter, an 
outspoken, lonely teen 
called Ellie (Sadie Sink). 
Meanwhile an array of 
characters come to the 
house, including a young 
evangelist and Charlie’s ex- 
wife (Samantha Morton). 
Based on a play by 
Samuel D. Hunter, it’s 
still quite theatrical in 
both setting and tone, 
but the characters 
and performances are 
persuasive. Both Chau 
(The Menu) and Morton 
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(She Said) are killing 
it in supporting roles 
this awards season, and 
Stranger Things star Sink 
is well cast as Charlie’s 
sparky daughter. 

As you'd expect 
from an Aronofsky 
movie, there are deeply 
uncomfortable moments: 
Ellie can come across as 
very cruel, and Charlie’s 
refusal to help himself is 
frustrating. The camera 
doesn’t shy away from the 
details of Charlie’s daily 
life as he struggles to go 
to the bathroom, get into 
bed or pick up something 
he’s dropped. Aronofsky’s 
camera lingers on his 


The Whale 
STARRING Brendan Fraser, 
Sadie Sink, 

Hong Chau, Samantha 
Morton, Ty Simpkins 
DIRECTED BY 


Darren 
Aronofsky 


belly in a way that could 
be seen as controversial 
or could be seen as 
positive representation 
— it’s hard to 
decide. As for 
the title, it 
refers to his 
obsession 
with an 
essay about 
Moby-Dick 
— but the 
parallels with 
perceptions of his 
size are clear. 

There’s something 
poetic about this tragic 
figure who is trying 
to gain some kind of 
redemption in his later 


ree at 


Brendan Fraser 
plays Charlie in 
The Whale 


life, and who is still 
suffering from the grief 
that contributed to 

his compulsive eating. 
Although many of 
Charlie’s past actions are 
far from angelic, Fraser 
plays him as a kind man 
who radiates warmth, 
kindness and regret. 

The actor has been 
receiving awards for this 
film in tears, suggesting 
that his own personal 
traumas have contributed 

to this career- 
changing 
performance. 
Whether 
it takes 
him all 
the way to 
Oscar glory 
remains to be 
seen, but it’s 
still a remarkable 
turn in a film that veers 
towards melodrama but 
is ultimately emotionally 
devastating in a way that 
feels deeply real. 3 Fesruary 
ANNA SMITH 
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THE WHALE: COURTESY OF A424; WOMEN TALKING: PHOTOGRAPH 
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BREAK FOR FREEDOM 


PART FEMINIST POLEMIC, PART CLOCK- 


snen TICKING THRILLER, this awards contender 
saums is produced by Frances McDormand and 
STARRING directed by Sarah Polley. Set in a devout 


Rooney Mara, a ae: 
religious community, it’s based on the novel 


" 
“i Claire Foy, ge 
Jessie Buckley | by Miriam Toews, about a group of women 
DIRECTED BY meeting in a barn to decide if they will stay or 
Sarah Polley § Jeave. Women and girls of all ages have been 
> tO KS waking up drugged and abused, and the men 
responsible have finally been arrested. Before 
they return on bail, it’s crunch time. 
. ja It’s a horrifying set-up, but the film focuses on the strength of 
| — ie the women and their hopes for the future, rather than the details 
Rosy .. | Bis ee of the abuse. After a slightly slow start, the pace picks up and 
4 fe cit ene the performances really kick into gear. Rooney Mara is a calm 


in Blue Jean 


IN THE SHADOW OF SECTION 26 


presence as pregnant, independent Ona, who clashes with Mariche 
(Jessie Buckley), who is living in fear of her abusive husband. 
Meanwhile Salome (Claire Foy) is brimming with fury and a 
burning desire for vengeance. 

Watching these women debate is quietly absorbing, as is the 
gradual reveal of their circumstances — including the era in which 


THE LIFE OF ALESBIAN PE TEACHER in 80s they are living. And Ben Whishaw is adorable as a sympathetic ally 
Blue Jean Newcastle is not something we see on screen who agrees to document the meeting. Powerful stuff. 
STARRING often, and this award-winning drama does a 10 FEBRUARY ANNA SMITH 


Rosy McEwen, § terrific job. Rosy McEwen is Jean, a cropped 
acytellibey blonde who’s styled not unlike David Bowie in 
Lydia Page |) his ‘Blue Jean’ video. An 80s indie soundtrack 
pirecTED BY —~—«|~SC accompanies her as she goes to low-key gay 
Georgia Oakley | bars with her friends and her girlfriend Viv (a 
Fey eer ee ee convincing Kerrie Hayes). But when one of her 
- school kids turns up one night, Jean is thrown 
into a quandary, made worse by the way the 
girl is treated in class. Hanging over all this is the spectre of Section 
28, Thatcher’s law that banned local authorities from “promoting 
homosexuality”, thus forbidding Jean to tackle either homophobia or 
her own sexuality at work. It even seeps into her family life when her 
sister becomes concerned about her babysitting abilities. 

It’s a potent combination and a reminder of an insidiously toxic 
culture in the relatively recent past. But it’s also a film with moments 
of joy and connection that puts the focus on the L in LGBT, marking 
British writer-director Georgia Oakley as a major talent to watch. 

10 FEBRUARY ANNA SMITH 


\\ 
Decision time looms 
as the women debate © 
their future 


LOVE WITHOUT LIMITS 


INITIALLY BANNED IN ITS NATIVE PAKISTAN, Joyland is an engrossing story 


of a married man who falls for a trans woman. Haider (Ali Junejo) lives Joyland 
-#f a in contemporary Lahore with his wife Mumtaz (Rasti Farooq), who’s STARRING 
-_— =P Csfrustrated by the restrictions that women face in their culture. ce omar 
Po = a hic Haider doesn’t conform to local gender norms in his new job, either: Sarwat Gilani 
- will @ \ = iS he’s a backing dancer for trans performer Biba (Alina Khan). Flamboyant DIRECTED BY 
> Biba is adored by audiences during burlesque shows, but targeted and ___SaimSadiq_ 
3 abused in the street and in private meetings. It’s a fascinating look at a side of KAKI 
Biba (Alina Pakistani life rarely shown on screen. Khan shines as the pre-op trans woman 
Khan) and % : who is risking her life by living her true identity, while Faroog demands sympathy, and 


Haider (Ali _ possibly more screen time than she’s granted. Joyland is a memorable film charting times 
Junejo) that are changing — however much some might try to stop them. 24 rearuary ANNA SMITH 
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This SUV from a sports and supercar 


marque is, says its maker, “a sabre 
in a sector of sledgehammers”. 
Which, however poetic, undersells 
it by quite some margin 
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Aston Martin DBX707 


For decades, I've 
driven any number 
of shiny new cars in 
the course of earning 
money from words. | 
was out there being 
the less offensive 
alternative to Jeremy 
Clarkson before he, 
Hammond and May 
were crashing into 
things — and | could 
have been attacking 
royalty and hosting 
gameshows, too, 
had life turned out 
differently. Instead, | 
focused on honing a 


particular set of skills. 


Firstly, to enjoy 
a lovely dinner and 


some very nice wine 
on somebody else's 
ticket. This is why, in 
middle age, |am now 
built for comfort and 
not speed. 

Second, to 
make a whipcrack 
assessment of any 
new car on the basis 
of prior experience 
with a marque and/ 
or its rivals. So, going 
in, you have a pretty 
good idea of how a 
BMW in size S will 
feel, having already 
tried M, L and XL 
respectively. 

Once ina while, 
however, you come 
upon a car ina fashion 
one might walk into 
a door. A car that you 
have pigeonholed 
and pre-wrapped, 

a car that — pretty 


MAX EAREY 


obviously — will take 
some of x, add some 
y and deliver z. But in 
fact, turns out to be 
a recipe of a different 
kind altogether. 

The Aston Martin 
DBX, It transpires, is 
one of those. 

It’s an SUV froma 
sports and supercar 
maker. And there are 
a number of those to 
reference. Jaguar do 
it very well, Bentley 
are masters of the art, 
Lamborghini DNA thus 
applied is as ridiculous 
as you'd expect. So 
the DBX, then, will be 
a taller, less wieldy 
take on James Bond's 
favourite. As you were. 

Except not. Because 
although it’s likely my 
fault for not paying 
closer attention, it 
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turns out that Aston 
Martin has gone and 
built not an SUV that 
looks like a sports car, 
but a sports car that 
looks like an SUV. And 
that’s a very different 
and infinitely more 
glorious proposition. 
That my first 
encounter is with the 
top-flight DBX707, 
acclaimed as “the 
world’s most powerful 
luxury SUV”, likely 
aids the adjustment in 
headspace. Onto an 
already quick standard 
car have been 
grafted any number 
of accoutrements 
intended to make the 
flagship car leaner, 
fitter and faster. Power 
from the 4-litre, twin- 
turbocharged V8 is 
bumped by 30 per 
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QUICK STATS 


POWER 
697BHP 
TORQUE 
663LB/FT 
0-GOMPH 
3.1SECS 
TOP SPEED 
193MPH 
co, 
323G/KM 
PRICE 


£190,000 


cent to 697bhp (707PS 
in metric, hence the 
name) and maximum 
torque by a similar 
margin to 663lb/ft, 
which translates to 
impressive pulling 
power. 

There's a new, 
nine-speed, wet- 
clutch transmission, 
too, which means 
a substantial car 


+ eh ). 2m 
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launching from 
0-60mph in a slightly 
ridiculous 3.1 seconds, 
and standard carbon 
ceramic brakes to haul 
the whole thing to a 
halt almost as quickly. 
Most telling 
of all, and bear 
with me on some 
engineering tech, 
the air suspension 
system is recalibrated 
to deliver a handling 
package that reduces 
heave, pitch and body 
roll. So, in layman’s 
terms, where a big car 
pushed hard would 
feel like a cork in the 
current about to drop 
off Niagara Falls, the 
DBX underpinnings 
are working against 
gravity and physics to 
keep the car flat and 
tight under duress. 
This allows you 
to use more of the 
available performance 
and means your 
passengers will enjoy 
the ride, rather than 
cling on waiting for it 
to be over. And | can’t 
tell you how clever or 
transformative that is. 
Because, although | 
hate absolutes as they 
are so easily picked 


apart, this is the 
best-handling, best- 
riding SUV I’ve come 
across yet. Its on-road 
capability belies the 
heft and scale of a 
five-door, all-wheel- 
driver and it’s simply 
magnificent to drive. 

It’s also uniquely 
pretty for a car of its 
type, enjoys a striking 
interior well up to 
standard in terms of 
fit and finish — and in 
DBX707 form you can 
go as luxe or hardcore 
on the trim as you 
like: have leather all 
over everything or sit 
among carbonfibre 
and suede-touch 
Alcantara. Either 
works. 

So that’s taught me. 
While you can judge a 
sweet by its wrapper, 
especially if you've 
had a lot of sweets, 
you likely shouldn't. 
As, once in a while, 

a car exists that is 

far greater than the 
assumed sum of its 
parts. And the Aston 
Martin DBX707 Is one 
of those. It’s bloody 
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For the second iteration of their 


Denim Progressed collection, WHAT WE WANT AND 2 2 


Tommy Jeans are leaning into their : WHAT WE NEED 
signature red, white and blue. \ eee ore 
You'll find US motifs and the classic + NG JOSEPH KOCHARIAN 


tricolour logo adorning sweaters, 
jackets and crop tops, while baggy 
jeans and looser fits are the order 
of the day for denim. The whole 
set plays into the brand’s instinct 
for getting vintage 80s, 90s and 
OOs fashion just right. Dust off your 
skateboards, ‘cos baggy is back. 
uk.tommy.com 


Edition 1 1942 f pen (pict 
red and gold colour pal 
the Electric Ladyland bur 
joined by the Jimi Hendrix § speciz 
pen with its geometric engra ng < 
cream cap recalling a Hendrix qa tar 
strap. Finally, there’s the Limited Edition 3) 
99, which marks the 30th anniversary 
of Woodstock 1999, where Hendrix’s 
posthumous album was released. It 
includes a solid white gold cap top carved 
with the peace symbol (a motif of the 
music festival), the cap itself has an Au750 
white gold overlay portraying Hendrix’s 
Woodstock setlist, and a solid gold nib 
bears a portrait of the star. If you’re 
a stan, you'll love poring over 


Created during the Covid-19 lockdown, 
Haus by Everton has reinvented the humble 
slipper. Founder Everton McDougall drew 
on his 25 years of experience in the 

fashion industry to create Haus Sliprs, 
which focus on style, comfort, 

durability and sustainability. 

Featuring a high-cushioned 

suede footbed for cloud- 
like comfort, they are 
available in chic 
designs that include 
both minimalist 
monochrome as 

well as patterns, 

with contrasting en . 
accents and 

double-stitching 

injecting a bright colour pop 

into proceedings. Working 

from home needn’t mean 

sacrificing your sense of style. 

hausbyeverton.com 


Schuh continue to expand their 
ever-growing footwear emporium for 
2023. Their shops and website are 
the place to pick up all the big-hitting 
trainers including fresh styles such 

as the Adidas Alphaboost V1 trainer 
in grey and navy, which has dropped 
for January, and the New Balance 530 
trainers (pictured), too. You'll also find 
sought-after classics from the likes of 
Nike and Adidas. We’re keeping our 
eyes peeled for Schuh exclusives and 
collaborations, whether it be with 
Converse or Dr. Martens. New Year, 
new kicks, and all that. 

schuh.co.uk 


Known for their classic knitwear, 
British sister duo Hades have 
conceived a super cool brand 
with a deep connection to 
counterculture, radical 
figures and music. Blending 
= modern pieces witha 

> El ¥ ¥ vintage aesthetic, their 
—— iy seasonal band collection of 
jumpers and scarves features 
the embroidered words of 
some of the greats, including 
Patti Smith, Sonic Youth, 

The Slits, Joy Division, The 
Smiths and The Cure. Their 
current range focuses on 

the Sex Pistols, as well as 
David Bowie. 
hades-shop.co.uk 


MR PORTER have launched three collections by the hand- 
selected designers on their MR PORTER FUTURES initiative, 

in partnership with Klarna. Each creative was chosen for their 
unique perspective out of more than 1,000 entries from 77 
countries. The winners spent the past year working with the 
brand’s in-house team, receiving tutorage in all aspects of 
realising their collection from inception to your online shopping 
basket. MANAAKI focuses on her Maori heritage and cultural 
moments from the 70s; while Miles Leon, a design duo from 
Portland Oregon, take inspiration from the natural world; and 
finally, Saif Ud Deen explores the relationship between faith and 
fashion, blurring the lines of traditional Islamic attire. 
MRPORTER.com 


NO FUTURE COLLECTION DEDICATED TO THE SEX PISTOLS. 


PHOTOGRAPHED BY SIAM COY 


BY 
JOSEPH KOCHARIAN 


A firm favourite with mega-watt music 
artists, Hannah Martin jewellery has a 
confident, uncompromising, rock’n’roll 
flair to it. New from the London designer 
is a range of pieces to be pierced with — 
all crafted from “gold that goes beneath 
the surface”. We’ve been seduced by the 
collection’s aesthetic: sleek, opulent, sexy 
and powerful. 

hannahmartinpierced.com 
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LUXURY 
ACCESSORIES 


BY 
JOSEPH KOCHARIAN 
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Beauty and the beat 


The iconic West African Djembe drum was 
the inspiration for Nosakhari London’s latest 
collection of luxury leather accessories. 

The chic range of bags blend the brand’s 
signature minimalist designs with the 
intricate craftsmanship and detailing of the 
instrument that is traditionally carved from 
a single tree trunk. Choose from neutral 
hues of black, natural and grey, or go bold 
with turquoise or pink — march to the beat 


of your own drum. 
nosakhari.com 


a 
| 
he ; 
Circle woven crossbody bag, £70, Arvel Face-patch ripstop cross-body bag, £120, Cassette Mini Intrecciato leather messenger bag, £990, 
by Eastpak x Telfar at Selfridges by Acne Studios at MATCHESFASHION by Bottega Veneta at MR PORTER 
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BY 
JOSEPH KOCHARIAN 


As THOMAS SABO release the second 
wave of their new brand, Saboteur, the 
man behind the eponymous label 
reveals what inspires their designs 
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EWELLERY BRAND FOUNDER 
Thomas Sabo has been on 
top of his game for almost 
four decades now — a fact 
that speaks to an instinctive knack 
for knowing exactly what people 
want from their most precious 
accessories. Collections have 
included intricately crafted pieces 
that lean into people’s connection 
with symbols and mythology as 
well as detailed designs inspired 
by everything from nature and the 
animal kingdom to astrology and 
travel — not forgetting the crosses, 
which have become iconic. 

I met Thomas Sabo as he 
prepared to launch the second 
wave of the German label’s new 
brand, Saboteur. As we chatted, 

I was struck by his quiet charm 
and charisma — he reminded me 
of a biker-leather-clad Jeff Bridges. 
We talked about the incredible 
legacy he has created and how 
the business is very much a family 
affair — Saboteur is a collaboration 
between Sabo, his wife, Rita, and 
his son, Santiago. He also revealed 
where he finds inspiration for his 
bestselling jewellery. 


Is the brand intertwined with 
music? 

I have always enjoyed music 

and, over the years, I have been 
responsible for the Rebel at Heart 
line, so there has been a lot of 
influence from the music scene, 
and from my own life. lama 
regular visitor to Glastonbury! 
Who is the biggest star you have 
seen there? 

(Laughs) This is a very good 
question! I was really excited 
about Patti Smith five years ago. 
Her performance was amazing. 
Do you get inspiration for the 
jewellery from Glastonbury? 

I think it’s more the vibes. It’s a 
bit of rock’n’roll in the collection. 
What inspires you most? 

I don’t have an explanation, 
because I have been doing this for 
almost 40 years, so you get it from 
so many different influences, from 
travelling and music. There are a 


lot of symbols, so the Elements 
of Nature collection was earth, 
water, wind, fire. A few months 
ago, I was at an art exhibition and 
I saw some really inspiring pieces 
by the artist Gustav Klimt. This 
was really interesting, but it’s not 
so easy to transfer it to jewellery, 
but I have it in my mind to do 
something with this inspiration in 
the next two or three years. It’s 

a little bit tricky, though, as the 
stones are really big and you have 
to find the right ones, and make 
sure it goes in the right direction. 
It’s not an easy one. 

Do you have any favourite 
designs from the brand's past 
four decades? 

We did a lot of crosses in the 
past, but one of my favourites is 
the Rebel at Heart Falcon ring. 
It’s a really outstanding piece. 

I remember the last time I was 

at Glastonbury, I saw two guys 
from London wearing the Falcon 
pieces, and it was really funny 
(laughs). 

Last year, you started Saboteur 
with your wife and son. What is 
it like working with your family? 
I really enjoyed it. Santiago, 

my son, is from a different 
generation. His dream was to 
realise a new brand and have 

a Fine Piercing concept. There 
are two parts of the collection: 
one is Elemental, the more 
masculine side, and then we have 
the other part by my wife, Rita, 
who designs the line Sacra for 
Saboteur, which is more spiritual 
and more her scene and inspired 
by her art. It’s really nice to work 
with two generations. It keeps me 
young. 

What are you looking forward to 
in 20237 

I’m really excited about the 
second wave of Saboteur that is 
coming out in summer 2023. It’s a 
year old now, and we’ve learned 
a lot. For example, there is a 
demand for real gold jewellery, 
so we decided to do much more 
in gold, and it will be shown in 
Hamburg in the spring. 


EDITOR’S PICKS 


Falcon ring, from £398 Little Secret faith, love, hope bracelet, £69 Elemental rotating signet ring, from £1,160 
thomassabo.com thomassabo.com saboteur.world 
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The White Lotus star on late-in-life fame 


and being like a security guard 


The White Lotus became 
such a sensation. At what 
point did you realise the 
show was taking off? 

There was no sign of it until 

it hit. There were moments 
where the acting that was 
going on made me think ‘This 
might be good’ But I didn’t 
feel like it was something a 
lot of people would watch, 
because even though it was 

a brilliant story, I just didn’t 
know if people would get 

all that [Showrunner] Mike 
[White] is saying. I truly 
underestimated the viewing 
public. It’s so funny, my 
neighbours in New Orleans 
were dressing up and having 
these White Lotus viewing 
parties. They all showed up in 
Hawaiian shirts and leis. That 
was a really good sign. 

You won an Emmy for 
your work as Tanya in 
season one. Do you keep 
that in your house? 

I do. It’s at my house in LA, 
and I have this painting of this 
woman from the 30s over my 
fireplace. If I push the Emmy 
up against the painting, it looks 
like she’s holding it. When I 
bought [the painting] from the 
antique guy, he said she was 
an actress. So it’s cool. It’s like 
some actress from another 
generation got it. 

Mike White said he wrote 
Tanya with you in mind. How 
do you relate to her? 

I’m hoping I’m nicer than 
Tanya. But I think my naiveté 
was completely parallel. At this 
stage, I’m not half as gullible as 
I [once] was. I’m much more 
cautious as an older person, 
and much more discerning. 

It’s that thing when you meet 


a security guard and you’re Ee = 
trying to get into some place, a: Ny eas at 7 
he’s heard every story and just ———— 
gives you that look like, “You 
don’t have a chance.” I’m not 
the security guard that’s been 
doing it for 20 years. I’m the ee 
security guard that’s been = 
doing it for a few years. a nt Mesa 

You were already well- 
known for roles in American 
Pie, Legally Blonde, and 
Christopher Guest movies 
like Best in Show, - 
but some have 
called this 
moment in 
your career the 
“Jenaissance”. 
How would 
your life 
have been 
different if you had 
gained this level 
of fame early on? 
If you want an honest answer, 
I would say that I would rather 
end my life with some great 
things than to have them 
happen in my 30s and then 
have it fizzle out. But I have to 
say, I found clips from some 
shows that I did in my early 
30s, some comedy stuff. And 
I remember thinking, ‘Oh, 
I must have sucked. But 
looking back at it at this age, 
I was like, ‘I wasn’t bad, and I seme" 
was really thin and I was much a 
cuter, and no one wanted me,’ . 
It’s weird how I had way 
more going for me physically. 
But who knows why things 
didn’t happen after Best in 
Show or any of those things? 
I’d rather end with a bang 
than the opposite. 

What's the best part of 
success? : 
People think they’re going to __ 
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have a good experience with 
me because I’ve played a lot 
of underdog characters. I like 
that. I haven’t played a lot of 
evil people. I feel like I would 
never be in trouble if my car 
broke down. Someone would 
be like, “Oh, my God, get in 
the car. We’ll take you toa 
gas station.” 

What do you do to relax? 
My dog loves my bed, and I 
love my bed, and I like 

to... lay down in my bed 
(laughs]. I know a lot 
of people are like, 

“Well, I like to 
surf, that makes 
== =«=SSs me relax.” But 

mine, it doesn’t 

involve any sort of 
athleticism. It’s just getting 
in the bed and watching 
movies, if 1 can make the 
television work. 

What's been your most 
indulgent purchase? 

My house in New Orleans. I 
don’t have children, so I think 
it is like a child. You have 

to feed it. A lot goes wrong 
with it. It constantly needs 
attention. The house has 
become a job. 

What advice do you 
wish you could give to your 
younger self? 

Hang in there. If someone 
isn’t nice to you, believe it. I 
feel like I was always in such 
denial. For whatever reason, 
I would still hang out. I didn’t 
quite believe that they didn’t 
like me. 

Thanks for your time. 
Don’t you want my favourite 
quote? 

Of course. 

“Character is fate.” 
ANGIE MARTOCCIO 
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ILLUSTRATION BY Mark Summers 
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INTRODUCING THE NEW 
MURPHY LAB COLLECTION 


IT’S LIKE A GREATEST HITS ALBUM OF VINTAGE GUITARS. 


CUSTOM 
MURPHYLAB AVAILABLE NOW AT | SON CUSTOM SHOP AUTHORIZED RETAILER. 


